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THE  HOG  INDUSTRY 


IN  FRANCE 


By  H.  E.  Reed* 


France  ranks  thi  rd  after  Germany  and  Poland  among  European 
countries  tn  the  production  of  hogs.  Hog  production  m  France 
is  widespread,  but  it  is  essentially  of  a  smal l-scal e  peasant 
type,  dependent  largely  on  the  use  of  otherwise  unsalable  feed- 
stuffs  of  a  widely  varying  nature.  nevertheless,  French  pork 
Production  has  expanded  until  it  now  meets  domestic  requirements. 
In  fact,  exports  of  certain  pork  products  have  been  subsidized , 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  domestic  price  levels.  In 
contrast  with  that  m  most  northern  and  central  European  coun- 
tries,   hog  production  in  France   is  not  well-organized. 


France  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  agriculture  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  country's  well-balanced  economy.  Slightly  more  than  half  the  population 
of  approximately  42  million  people  lived  in  rural  communities  in  1931-  In  that  year, 
36  percent  of  the  total  number  employed  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
fishing,  compared  with  35  percent  in  industry  and  mining,  and  16  percent  in  commerce 
and  transportation.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  France  is  devoted  to  crops 
and  pastures;  and  French  agriculture,  together  with  that  of  the  colonies,  which,  in- 
cidentally, has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  war,  is  able  to  produce  practically 
all  of  the  essential  food  requirements  of  the  French  people. 

The  land  reform  that  occurred  after  the  revolution  in  1789  resulted  in  an  ag- 
riculture distinctly  peasant  in  type.  Farms  are  small;  in  1931,  72.5  percent  of 
them  comprised  less  than  25  acres,  and  97  percent  less  than  125  acres.  About  60 
percent  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  owners,  about  30  percent  by  tenants,  and  10 
percent  by  sharecroppers.  The  French  peasant  may  be  described  as  an  individualist 
and  a  poor  cooperator,  proud  of  the  landownership,  in  which  he  feels  secure,  and 
thrifty  to  the  point  of  being  miserly.  Most  French  peasants  are  desirous  and  hopeful 
of  spending  their  old  age  in  the  "rentier"  class,  deriving  an  income  from  annuities 
and  other  investments. 

French  agriculture  is  very  intensive,  but  there  has  been  little  specializa- 
tion except  in  the  wine-producing  sections.  Despite  the  great  diversification  that 
exists  under  the  peasant-farming  system,  climatic,  soil,  and  market  conditions  re- 
sult in  certain  sections'  standing  out  as  more  important  than  others  in  the  produc- 
tion of  various  agricultural  products.  The  greatest  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  is  found  in  the  northwestern  half  of  the  country,  corn  in  a  limited  area  in 
southern  Provinces  next  the  Spanish  frontier,  rye  in  south-central  areas,  potatoes 
over  the  country  as  a  whole  but  mostly  in  the  northern  and  central  parts,  sugar  beets 
in  the  northern  half,  apples  in  the  north,  and  wine  production  in  tne  river  valleys 
and  along  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

♦  Agricultural  Cananlss loner,  Berlin.  Based  on  studies  made  in  France  during  February  B38,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Paris  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Livestock  production  enjoys  a  rather  general  distribution  and  is  estimated  to 
account  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  cash  farm  income.  It  is  of  most  importance  in  the 
northern  and  central  sections,  but  with  the  exception  of  sheep  production  is  of  minor 
importance  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Alpine  Provinces.  Draft  horses,  for  which  France 
has  long  been  famous,  are  found  mostly  in  the  arable  regions  of  the  north;  while 
Arabs,  other  light  breeds,  asses,  and  mules  are  used  in  central  and  southern  France. 
Cattle,  numbering  about  16 . 5  million,  are  kept  for  draft,  milk,  and  meat  and  are 
most  numerous  in  the  better  farming  section  of  the  north  and  the  pasture  regions  of 
central  France.  Sheep,  totaling  about  11  million,  are  kept  primarily  for  mutton  and 
secondarily  for  cheese  and  wool,-'  and  are  of  greatest  importance  in  pasture  and 
mountain  regions.  Hogs  number  about  7  million  and  are  widely  distributed,  with  the 
hog  population  densest  in  the  farming  and  dairying  districts  in  the  northern,  west- 
ern, and  central  parts  of  France  where  waste  feeds  are  most  plentiful. 

SWINM  PRODUCTION 

Hogs  in  the  Agricultural  Economy 

Hogs  are  not  associated  with  any  one  phase  of  agriculture  but  are  incidental 
to  general  farming  operations.  Most  farms  have  hogs;  the  traditionally  thrifty 
French  farmers  keep  them  to  utilize  feeds  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted.  The  unit 
of  operation  is  small  and  is  largely  dependent  on  available  quantities  of  unsalable 
feeds  suitable  for  hog  feeding.  There  is  a  French  saying  to  the  effect  that  the 
number  of  hogs  on  individual  farms  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  garbage  pail. 
Consequently,  in  important  dairy  sections,  byproducts  of  the  dairy  industry  form  the 
basis  of  hog  rations;  in  important  grain  areas,  unsalable  grains  provide  hog  feeds; 
and,  around  cities,  commercial  fattening  operations  are  conducted  by  feeders,  who 
collect  garbage  from  hotels,  restaurants,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions. 
In  addition  to  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  meat  consumed  by  farmers  and  their 
families,  hogs  are  the  source  of  an  important  but  varying  part  of  the  cash  farm  in- 
come. It  is  estimated  that  in  1929  the  total  value  of  agricultural  production  in 
France  was  120  billion  francs  and  the  value  of  pork  products  was  7-5  million  francs. 

Number  and  Trends 

From  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  farm  lands  had  been  di- 
vided into  small  peasant  holdings,  until  about  1880,  livestock  production  in  France, 
as  indicated  by  available  census  and  estimate  data,  showed  a  gradual  increase.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stimulus  was  given  to  cattle  and  hog 
production  by  the  increasing  demand  for  meats  that  accompanied  growing  industrial- 
ization in  Western  Europe.  This  demand,  together  with  the  increasing  competition  met 
on  European  grain  markets  from  new-world  countries,  resulted  in  a  shift  in  French 
agriculture  from  a  more  or  less  extensive  grain  production  to  a  very  intensive  live- 
stock production.  Hog  numbers,  which  totaled  about  5.2  million  in  '1852  and  7.1 
million  in  1882,  reached  an  all-time  peak  of  7.5  million  in  1903.  Along  with  the 
increase  in  total  numbers,  an  improvement  took  place  in  the  hog  type,  sows  became 
more  prolific,  and  average  slaughter  weights  increased. 

Hog  production  was  relatively  stable  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  in  the  war  period  hog  numbers  declined  rapidly ,  being  reduced  from  about 
7  million  in  1913  to  approximately  4  million  in  1919.  Recovery  in  hog  numbers  was 
not  rapid,  but  after  1926  a  gradual  increase  took  place,  and  by  1933  pre-war  numbers 
were  practically  restored.    Since  1933,  fluctuations  shown   in  annual  hog  numbers  by 

J/  It  Is  estimated  that  mutton  accounts  Tor  82  percent,  cheese  for  »  percent,  and  wool  for  8  percent  of  the 
Income  derived  from  sheep  in  France. 
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census  data  have  been  slight,  with  the  total  maintained  at  approximately  7  million 
head.  France  ranks  third  in  hog  production,  after  Germany  and  Poland,  among  European 
countries.  Excessive  wheat  production  during  the  period  1932-1934  due  to  good  grow- 
ing conditions,  the  Government  policy  of  denaturing  the  surplus  so  that  it  could  be 
used  only  for  livestock  feeding,  and  payment  of  a  bonus  on  wheat  so  used  are  sup- 
posed to  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  hog  production,  which  to  date  has  not  been 
reflected  in  the  census  returns.  % 

In  pre-war  times,  a  production  cycle  of  approximately  n  years'  duration  is 
said  to  have  prevailed,  although  it  is  not  in  evidence  in  the  limited  census  data. 
Since  the  war,  a  similar  cycle  is  said  to  nave  occurred,  both  in  connection  with  the 
increasing  tendency  in  numbers  prior  to  1933  and  since  then  while  numbers  have  been 
reported  as  more  or  less  stable,  the  cycle  being  more  in  evidence  in  marketing  data 
than  in  census  data.  At  present  levels,  hog  production  in  France  is  regarded  as 
having  approximated  the  limits  of  expansion.  Any  further  increase  would  necessitate 
comparable  increases  in  feed  imports  and  also  subsidized  exports,  unless  hog  and 
pork  imports  from  the  colonies  were  curtailed.  Such  a  curtailment  does  not  appear 
expedient,  nor  would  it  conform  to  French  colonial  policy.  It  appears  that  fluc- 
tuations in  production  in  the  immediate  future  will  not  be  appreciable,  and  such  as 
do  occur  will  be  the  result  of  changes  in  feed  supplies,  domestic  hog  prices,  and 
Government  policies. 


Table  1.     Hog  numbers  in  France,   1913,  1924-1937 


December  31  census 

Breeding 

Over 
6 

mon  ths 

Pigs 
less  tnan 
6  months 

Total 

Boars 

Sows 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

38 

907 

2,801 

3,290 

7,036 

33 

779 

2, 127 

2,863 

5,802 

33 

767 

2, 171 

2,822 

5,793 

33 

776 

2,143 

2,825 

5,777 

34 

785 

2,275 

2,925 

6,019 

33 

790 

2,250 

2,944 

6,017 

34 

771 

2,265 

3,032 

6,  102 

34 

822 

2,332 

3, 141 

6,329 

37 

814 

2,366 

3,  181 

6,398 

39 

870 

2,344 

3,235 

6,488 

39 

870 

2,483 

3,  377 

6,769 

39 

884 

2,565 

3,556 

7,044 

40 

877 

2,604 

3,  522 

7,043 

41 

897 

2,586 

3,565 

7,089 

40 

887 

2,581 

3,609 

7,117 

Journal  Offlciel  and  Bulletin  de  l'Offlce  de  Reuse lgnements  Agrlcoles. 

Sf  Hog-census  data  are  not  considered  a  good  guide  to  French  hog  production.  In  addition  to  being  taken  only 
once  a  year,  the  census  Is  compiled  ty  mayors  of  comnunes,  or  their  clerks.  Not  all  of  them  count  the  hogs  or 
tabulate  actual  returns  from  farmers,  and  It  appears  that  they  report  the  number  they  think  should  be  on  hand. 
Furthermore,  the  French  peasant,  traditionally  suspicious  of  tax  collectors,  has  taxes  uppermost  In  his  mind 
In  reporting  hog  numbers.  Contacts  familiar  with  the  situation  have  stated  that  It  Is  their  opinion  that 
French  hog  numbers  are  much  nearer  9  million  than  the  reported  7  million.  Consequently,  students  of  the  hog 
and  pork  situation  In  France  use  taxed  slaughter  Instead  of  census  data  as  their  guide  to  hog  production. 
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Types,  Breeds,  and  Distribution 

Most  of  the  breeds  or  strains  of  hogs  in  France  have  been  developed  from  the 
Celtic  stock  indigenous  to  northern  Europe;  an  unimportant  few  in  southern  districts 
are  from  old  Mediterranean  stock.  French  breeds  or  strains  are  numerous,  but  with 
the  exception  of  two  breeds  -  Craonnais  and  Bayeux  -  they  have  only  a  local  impor- 
tance . 

The  Craonnais  was  developed  in  the  northwestern  part  of  France  and  is  noted 
for  its  hardiness,  early  maturity,  and  fattening  ability.  Because  of  a  lack  of 
quality,  and  a  tendency  to  put  on  too  much  fat,  the  breed  is  not  wanted  on  markets 
in  southern  districts;  but  it  is  very  popular  among  farmers  in  the  west  and  north 
and  enjoys  the  widest  distribution  of  any  one  breed.  The  influence  of  crossing  with 
the  Craonnais  is  to  be  seen  in  most  other  French  breeds,  and  it  is  reported  to  be 
the  only  European  breed  that  has  successfully  been  acclimated  to  French  Indochina. 
The  breed  is  white  in  color,  with  a  rather  long  body,  well-developed  hams,  and  large 
lop  ears. 

The  Bayeux,  developed  in  Calvados  through  crossing  and  selection,  has  become 
very  popular  in  northern  France  and  is  now  distributed  widely  in  Normandie  and  neigh- 
boring Provinces.  The  Bayeux  does  not  tend  so  much  to  fat  as  the  Craonnais,  has 
better  quality,  and  produces  somewhat  leaner  pork.  It  is  also  highly  regarded  for 
its  prolificacy,  hardiness,  and  grazing  and  feeding  ability,  and  -  like  all  French 
breeds  -  is  characterized  as  a  "farmer's  hog."  The  Bayeux  has  been  used  to  advantage 
in  the  improvement  of  hogs  in  North  Africa.  The  hogs  are  white  in  color  with  black 
spots  and  medium-length  drooping  ears. 

Most  important  of  the  local  breeds  is  the  Pe'rigordin,  a  stiff -eared,  sharp- 
snouted,  black  hog  with  a  white  belt.  The  Pe'rigordin  has  better  quality  than  either 
the  Bayeux  or  the  Craonnais,  comes  from  the  "truffle"  district,  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  American  Hampshire  than  does  any  other  breed  in  Europe.  Large  Whites 
and  other  British  breeds  have  been  used  to  improve  French  strains.  For  crossing  pur- 
poses,  the  Large  White  is  increasing  in  popularity  throughout  France. 

While  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  perhaps  done  more 
than  any  other  in  aiding  the 
improvement  and  development  of 
breeds  of  horses  and  sheep, 
little  if  any  Government  aid 
has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  hogs.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  perfecting  French 
breeds.  At  present  they  are 
decidedly  lacking  in  uniform- 
ity, their  conformity  to  breed 
type  consisting  mostly  in  hav- 
ing the  same  color,  markings, 
and  ear  characteristics.  In 
market  hogs,  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity within  breeds  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  varying  de- 
grees of  finish  and  weight 
obtained  by  the  numerous  small 
operators  and  French  market 
hogs  are  the  least  uniform  in 
Europe. 
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The  distribution  of  hogs  is  densest  in  the  extreme  northwest,  along  the  west- 
ern coast,  in  the  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  south-central  France,  and  in  the 
densely  populated  industrial  districts  of  the  north  and  east.  Another  but  less  im- 
portant concentration  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  corn-growing  Province.  It  is  in 
the  afore-mentioned  areas  that  surpluses  are  produced;  hogs  in  other  sections  are 
kept  largely  for  the  owners'  consumption.  In  the  terriroty  around  Paris  and  along 
the  Mediterranean  Coast,  there  are  relatively  few  breeding  hogs,  and  such  fattening 
operations  as  are  conducted  require  the  importation  of  feeder  pigs  from  surplus  pro- 
ducing districts. 


Production  Practices 


Most  of 
two  sows .  Larg 
cate  boars"  or 
in  France,  most 
distributed  fai 
sows  usually  fa 
have  feed  for, 
or  village  mar 
their  feeders  f 
important  part 


the  breeding  hogs  are  in  the  hands  of  .small  farmers,  who  own  one  or 
er  breeders  have  their  own  boars,  but  small  farmers  depend  on  "syndi- 
those  owned  by  neighbors.  Because  of  the  breeding  practices  followed 
farrowings  come  in  the  period  February-May,  with  other  farrowings 
rly  evenly  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Breeders  with  one  or  two 
tten  a  pig  or  two  for  their  own  consumption,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
selling  the  remainder  as  feeder  pigs  or  semifattened  hogs  on  local 
kets.  Large  operators  and  small  farmers  who  do  not  keep  sows  obtain 
rom  traders  or  at  village  markets,  and  feeder-pig  markets  play  a  most 
in  the  French  hog  industry. 


Feeds  and  feeding  practices  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
quantity  and  character  of  feed  supplies.  Dairy  byproducts  -  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
and  whey  -  are  the  basis  of  hog  rations  in  the  important  dairy  districts,  and  un- 
marketable wheat  provides  large  but  varying  feed  supplies  over  the  greater  part  of 
France.  The  use  of  barley  and  oats,  the  most  important  domestically  produced  feed 
grains,  is  confined  largely  to  the  northern  half  of  the  country.  In  the  south- 
central  districts,  where  considerable  rye  is  grown,  unmarketable  grains  are  used  for 
hogs;  and  in  the  Pyrenees  corn  and  hog  production  are  closely  related.  Feed  grains 
are  seldom  purchased  for  hog  feeding  except  by  commercial  operators;  and,  except  for 
feeds  brought  in  from  the  colonies,  consisting  largely  of  barley  and  corn  from  North 

Africa  and  broken  rice  from 
French  Indochina, France  is  de- 
pendent on  imported  hog  feeds 
to  an  extent  of  less  than  5 
percent.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, kitchen  garbage  is  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Under  the  above  condi- 
tions, hog-feed  price  rela- 
tionships have  less  influence 
on  hog  production  than  in  other 
important  hog-producing  coun- 
tries. Sow  numbers  have  been 
rather  stable  for  several  years 
and  the  principal  changes  in 
numbers  from  year  to  year  are 
caused  by  changes  in  breed- 
ing operations,  that  is,  for 
one  or  for  two  litters  a  year. 
The  number  and  weight  of  hogs 
marketed  depend  more  on  the 
quantity  of  waste  feeds  in  the 


Fig.  2.    Garbage  truck  at  a  garbage  feeding  plant  near  Paris. 
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hands  of  small  farmers  than  on  bog  and  feed  prices,  and  it  is  only  the  operations 
of  large  or  commercial  feeders  that  are  materially  affected  by  hog-feed  price  ra- 
t  ios . 

Commercial  feeding  operations,  in  which  relatively  large  numbers  of  hogs  are 
fattened  for  market,  are  a  post-war  development.  Operations  of  the  large  feeders 
have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  their  marketings  sometimes  total  as  many  as  2  mil- 
lion hogs  a  year  and  are  estimated  to  account  for  from  25  to  33  percent  of  all  market 
receipts.  Most  commercial  feeders  have  their  feed  lots  in  dairy  districts,  where 
byproducts  are  available  for  feeding,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  where 
garbage,  3/  obtained  daily  under  contract  prices  from  restaurants,  hotels,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions,  is  the  basis  of  the  ration.  When  used  by  commercial  opera- 
tors, dairy  byproducts  and  garbage  are  supplemented  with  purchased  grains,  the  amount 
of  grain  used  depending  on  both  grain  and  hog  prices.  There  are  no  standard  rations 
in  use  in  France,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  calculate  a  hog-feed  price 
ratio  that  would  be  indicative  of  the  profit  or  loss  from  hog  feeding.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  favorable  or  unfavorable  ratios  affect  only  that  part  of  feeding  opera- 
tions that  is  dependent  on  purchased  grains,  since  the  price  and  supply  of  garbage 
and  dairy  byproducts  are  more  or  less  constant. 

Early  in  1936,  with  the  advent  of  the  Front  Populaire  government,  risingwages, 
transportation  costs,  etc.,  were  not  offset  by  comparable  advances  in  hog  prices; 
and  in  1937  and  1938  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  larger  operators,  who  employ  labor, 
to  decrease  their  operations.  The  smaller  operator,  who  employs  little  or  no  labor 
and  does  most  of  his  own  work,  has  not  had  to  curtail  operations  appreciably. 

There  has  been  little  attempt  to  standardize  hog  types,  and  no  attempt  to 
standardize  the  weight  or  finish  of  market  hogs  in  France.  Variations  in  demand, 
due  to  seasonal  and  local  causes,  have  been  such  that  there  has  been  no  incentive 
for  standardization.  From  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War,  average  slaughter  weights  showed  an  increasing  tendency,  rising  from 
about  160  pounds  in  i860  to  240  pounds  in  1913.  During  the  reconstruction  period 
until  about  1927,  fat  imports,  an  increasing  domestic  production  of  fats,  and  a 
growing  consumer  demand  for  lean  meats  combined  to  keep  average  slaughter  weights 
at  around  16s  pounds  per  head.  While  consumer  demand  has  tended  toward  leaner  hogs, 
farmers  have  been  reluctant  during  the  period  of  excessive  feed  supplies  (i.e.,  de- 
natured wheat)  to  keep  hogs  at  weights  conforming  to  the  popular  240-pound  live- 
weight  class. 

More  recently,  a  supposed  reduction  in  domestic  hog  production,  restricted 
imports  of  raw  materials  for  margarine  production,  and  a  complete  cessation  of  lard 
and  other  animal-fat  imports  have  resulted  in  the  greatest  demand's  being  for  hogs  of 
285  pounds  on  Paris  and  other  northern  markets.  Spreads  between  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers for  different  classes  of  hogs  are  not  wide  enough,  however,  to  induce  farmers 
to  make  any  appreciable  effort  to  supply  the  market  with  what  it  wants.  Farmers 
feed  to  such  weights  and  finish  as  they  wish;  their  feed  supplies,  rather  than  pro- 
cessor and  consumer  demands,  determine  the  final  weight  and  finish  of  the  hogs,  For 
home  slaughter,  hogs  are  fed  to  much  heavier  weights  than  for  the  market,  330  pounds, 
live  weight,  being  about  the  average  when  feed  supplies  permit. 

21  City  garbage  Is  brought  by  truck  to  the  reeding  establishment,  where  It  Is  usually  dumped  In  large  concrete 
vats  and  covered  with  water.  Such  fats  as  are  contained  In  the  garbage  tend  to  come  to  the  surface  during  mix- 
ing. They  are  then  draw  off,  placed  In  other  vats  until  hard,  and  sold  to  the  soap-making  trade.  Around 
Paris,  the  price  of  garbage  is  said  to  remain  constant,  but  the  quantity  of  soap-making  Tats  derived  from  gar- 
bage and  the  price  of  those  fats  fluctuate  widely.  Consequently,  the  price  of  soap  fats  has  become  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  determining  profits  from  garbage  feeding. 
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Marketing 

The  marketing  system  in  France ,  like  that -of  all  European  countries  where  pro- 
duction and  processing  is  characterized  by  small  units  and  cooperatives  have  not  been 
established,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  large  part  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  French  hog  industry  can  be  attributed  to  the  marketing  system,  and  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  farmers  themselves  have  made  any  determined  effort  to  cor- 
rect or  improve  the  situation. 

Small  farmers  with  few  hogs  to  sell  are  dependent  for  an  outlet  for  their 
surplus  hogs  on  small  village  fairs  and  local  markets ,  where  local  butchers,  traders, 
and  agents  for  large  wholesale  slaughterers  buy.  Supply  and  demand  at  each  indi- 
vidual market  formerly  determined  prices,  and  there  was  little  uniformity  over  the 
country.  Traders  were  largely  responsible  for  the  movement  of  hogs  from  surplus  to 
deficit  areas.  Only  the  larger  farmers  and  feeders  shipped  direct  to  municipal  mar- 
kets, and  cooperative  livestock  marketing  was  not  developed  in  France.  At  large 
municipal  markets,  hogs  were  sold  through  numerous  commission  agents  to  the  many 
small  city  butchers.  A  high  degree  of  specialization  still  exists  in  the  livestock 
and  meat  trade,  hog  dealers  handling  only  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  dealers  only  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  even  retail  butchers  confining  their  dealings  to  pork,  or  beef 
and  mutton,  or  horsemeat,  or  offals,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  numerous  small  inter- 
mediaries through  whose  hands  hogs  and  pork  products  must  pass  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  along  with  the  many  taxes,  municipal  tolls,  fees,  etc.,  make  it  prob- 
able that  French  hog  producers  receive  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  amount  spent  by 
consumers  for  pork  than  do  producers  of  any  other  Western  European  country. 

During  the  post-war  period,  a' number  of  private  marketing  agencies,  which 
might  be  better  described  as  large  wholesale  slaughterers,  have  been  established. 
These  operators,  known  as  gargos,  purchase  hogs  in  the  country  from  farmers,  traders, 
or  at  local  markets,  transport  the  hogs  to  abattoirs  or  slaughterhouses,  process 
them  as  far  as  a  carcass  stage  or  wholesale  fresh-pork  cuts,  and  deliver  the  car- 
casses or  meat  to  retail  butcher  shops,  delicatessen  manufactures,  and  wholesalers. 
To  a  large  extent,  operations  of  the  gargos  have  replaced  those  of  numerous  small 
traders,  slaughterers,  and  wholesalers,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  hog  producers. 

Along  with  this  development,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  move- 
ment of  hogs  by  truck,  which  for  large  operations  is  cheaper  than  rail  transporta- 
tion in  France,  and  to  short  cut  municipal  abattoirs,  avoid  excessive  fees,  taxes, 
and  small-unit  processing  charges,  and  reduce  further  the  marketing  costs  that  ob- 
tain under  the  small-trader  system.  Private  slaughterhouses  and  rural  abattoirs 
have  increased  their  operations,  and  some  gargos  have  developed  large  enough  busi- 
nesses to  justify  ownership  of  their  own  slaughterhouses.  The  importance  of  mu- 
nicipal hog  markets  and  municipal  abattoirs  in  the  large  cities  has  declined.  Not 
only  have  the  increase  in  the  number  of  gargos  and  the  growing  competition  between 
them  given  the  farmer  a  larger  share  of  the  price  paid  by  consumers  for  pork;  but 
the  Paris  price  for  hogs,  less  transportation  and  handling  costs,  comes  nearer  the 
price  paid  at  country  points  than  it  was  formerly.  The  gargos  have  come  to  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  movement  of  hogs  and  pork  from  surplus  to  deficit  areas. 

Like  large  commercial  feeders,  however,  gargos  have  been  greatly  handicapped 
since  early  1936  by  rising  wages  and  increased  transportation  costs;  and  in  early 
1938  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  for  small  gargos,  who  employ  little  or  no  labor 
and  do  most  of  their  own  work,  to  encroach  on  the  trade  of  the  larger  operators. 
Some  of  the  larger  operators  were  reported  to  be  splitting  their  organizations  into 
one-man  units  operating  on  a  commission  basis  in  order  to  avoid  high  labor  costs. 
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In  February  1938,  costs  involved  in  moving  hogs  from  a  production  point  about 
185  miles  from  Paris,  through  the  market  and  abattoir,  to  retailers  were  calculated 
by  the  Association  Ge'neVale  des  Producteurs  de  Viande  to  be  about  as  follows,  for 
first-quality  hogs  on  a  dead-weight  basis: 

Francs  per  kilogram  & 

Purchase  price  at  production  point   10.70 

Merchant's  or  trader's  gross  profit   0.20 

Transportation  32 

Commission,  market  expenses                                       .50  1 .02 

Cost  at  the  Villette  Market  (live  weight  =8.20  francs)  11.72 

General  slaughter  cost  20 

Wholesaler's  profit  15 

Slaughter  tax                                                               . 36  .71 

Value  of  offals   -1.23 

Wholesale  price  (less  value  of  offals)   11.20 

Municipal  taxes  (toll,  sanitary  inspection)  90 

Transportation,  scalding,  shop                                 .20  _  1 . 10 

Cost  price  for  the  retailer   12.30 


a/  1  franc  =2.6  cents  at  current  rate  of  exchange;   1  kilogram  =  2. t  pounds. 


Feeder  pigs  are  sold  mostly  through  village  or  other  local  markets ,  where  they 
are  brought  by  feeders  or  traders  who  assemble  and  sort  for  large  commercial  feeding 
establishments.  Feeder-pig  prices  show  much  wider  fluctuations  than  slaughter-hog 
prices,  and  a  large  part  of  the  fluctuation  is  due  to  the  varying  demand  met  from 
commercial  feeders.  Students  of  the  bog  situation  in  France  have  stated  that  the 
production  and  sale  of  feeder  pigs  have  tended  to  equalize  fat-hog  prices,  feeder- 
pig  prices  having  acted  to  some  extent  as  both  a  brake  on,  and  a  regulation  of,  fat- 
hog  prices.    This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Processing 

All  cities  maintain  municipal  abattoirs,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  most 
important  cities  there  are  numerous  private  slaughterhouses  and  processing  estab- 
lishments. The  municipally  owned  facilities  are  used  mostly  by  the  many  small  city 
butchers,  who  buy  hogs  at  municipal  markets,  but  large  wholesale  slaughterers  and 
gargos  have  shown  a  preference  for  killing  at  private  plants.  In  rural  districts, 
small  butchers  use  their  own  facilities,  and  rural  abattoirs  are  also  being  used  to 
an  increasing  extent  by  gargos  and  others  catering  to  city  trade  in  order  to  avoid 
the  higher  labor  costs  obtaining  in  cities. 

A  state  slaughter  tax  was  imposed  for  revenue  purposes  in  1925.  In  1926,  the 
tax  was  raised  to  5  centimes  per  kilogram  (6  cents  per  100  pounds),  live  weight,  and 
has  remained  in  force  at  that  rate.  Where  scales  are  not  available  for  live  hogs, 
and  such  places  are  numerous,  Paris  being  one  of  them,  the  tax  is  calculated  from 
the  dressed-carcass  weight.  Naturally,  there  are  numerous  evasions  of  the  tax. 
There  are  also  municipal  slaughter  taxes  and  tolls,  which  have  been  imposed  by  the 
different  municipalities  and  which  are  not  uniform  over  France.  Together,  the  taxes, 
tolls,  etc.,  account  for  15  percent  or  more  of  the  price  of  pork. 

Processing  in  France  is  simple;  and,  while  the  preparation  of  byproducts  in  a 
scientific  manner  has  not  been  developed,  French  customs  and  use  of  most  byproducts 
for  edible  purposes  makes  for  very  little  waste  from  hog  slaughter.  The  most  com- 
mon practice  is  to  kill,  dress,  and   prepare   carcasses  or   halves   at  the  abattoir  or 
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slaughterhouse  and  process  further  at  shops  or  charcuteries.  »  Some  of  the  private 
slaughterhouses,  particularly  those  around  Paris,  kill  and  dress  hogs  for  gargos  and 
others  at  a  fixed  charge  (  10  francs  per  head  for  hogs  of  285  pounds  or  less).  Offals 
are  purchased  by  the  slaughterhouse  or  processed  for  the  account  of  the  gargo  if  he 
desires. 

A  large  part  of  the  pork 
produced  and  consumed  in  France 
is  processed  in  the  form  of 
delicatessen  goods.  6/  Former- 
ly processing  was  done  by  re- 
tailers themselves,  who  bought 
hogs  and  killed  at  municipal 
abattoirs  or  else  bought  car- 
casses or  halves  from  whole- 
sale slaughterers.  At  present, 
only  large  retail  pork  butch- 
ers buy  carcasses,  the  smaller 
retailers  buying  only  whole- 
sale pork  cuts  .  Larger  retail- 
ers still  do  some  delicatessen 
processing,  but  the  smaller 
retailers  buy  their  delica- 
tessen goods  already  prepared. 
Large-scale  processing  of  such 
goods  has  grown  and  developed 
in  recent  years,  and  around 
Fig.  3.    Pork,  products  on  display  In  front  or  a  retail  large  cities  such  plants  han- 

shop  near  Les  Halles  -  the  wtiolesale  market  -  Paris.  d\e  a  very    large    part  of  the 

pork  consumed  in  their  terri- 
tory. Boneless  tinned  hams,  picnics,  cured  and  smoked  loins,  butts,  jowls,  numer- 
ous varieties  of  sausages,  and  sweetbreads,  are  among  the  goods  prepared.  Lard, 
formerly  prepared  by  retail  butchers,   is  now  prepared  at  plants. 

French  lard  is  mostly  an  open-kettle  product  made  from  all  available  hog  fats. 
Several  of  the  larger  private  packing  plants  buy  up  fats  for  rendering  with  their 
own,  and,  using  American  machinery,  are  making  a  most  acceptable  refined  lard  of 
good  quality,  which  keeps  and  ships  well  and  is  sold  under  a  trade  name  and  brand. 

Veterinary  Inspection 

Veterinary  inspection  throughout  France  is  lax,  very  superficial,  and  uni- 
formly poor.  The  law  provides  for  a  pre-  and  post-mortem  examination  of  hogs,  but 
the  application  of  the  law  and  its  effectiveness  are  doubtful.  Meat  inspection  is 
conducted  by  veterinarians  in  the  employ  of  municipalities,  and  there  is  no  Federal 
inspection . 

CONSUMPTION 

Meat  does  not  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  diet  of  the  French  people 
as  it  does  in  other  northern  and  central  European  countries.  On  the  basis  of  per- 
capita  consumption  data,  France  ranks  below  England,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

4/  Retail  pork,  butcher. 

5/  Representatives  of  the  Association  Ge'ne'rale  de  Vlande,  etc.,  and  of  the  hog-  feeders'  associations  have 
stated  that  about  60  percent  of  all  pork  entering  Paris  Is  consumed  In  the  form  of  delicatessen  products. 
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Data  relating  to  meat  production  and  consumption  in  France  are  meager  and 
open  to  considerable  question.  The  most  acceptable  appear  to  be  those  published  by 
1 ' Association  GeneVale  des  Producteurs  de  Viande,  in  which  they  have  taken  taxes  as 
a  basis,  used  a  higher  conversion  figure  than  was  actually  obtained  in  order  to  off- 
set the  effect  of  fraud  and  tax  evasion,  and  added  estimated  home  slaughter. 

Table  2.     Meat  production  and  consumption  in  France, 


not  including  f arm-sl auehte 

red  meats,  1928-1937 

I  tem 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Million 

Mil  lion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pork: 

Taxed  domestic  production  of  abattoirs.... 

617 

668 

683 

796 

800 

66 

24 

53 

33 

20 

683 

692 

736 

829 

820 

Beef  and  veal: 

Taxed  domestic  production  of  abattoirs: 

1,389 

1,411 

1,316 

1 , 140 

1,204 

602 

591 

556 

542 

600 

2,002 

2,022 

1,949 

1,819 

1,  863 

1 1 

77 
i  i 

119 
Luc 

DU 

A  C\C\A_ 

1  797 

Mutton : 

Taxed  domestic  production  of  abattoirs.... 

9**fi 

218 

212 

192 

214 

OK  1 

t-^i  y ) 

9/19 

99R 
COO 

1 0 

99 

*i  1 
o  1 

99 

cno 

a  on 

If  Q 

470 

Horse  meat:      taxed  domestic  production  of 

y  o 

191 
1  t  1 

1  9T 

1  OR 

Total  meat  consumption,   not  including 

3  029 

3 , 067 

3  049 

3  005 

3, 027 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Pork: 

Taxed  domestic  production  o f  abattoirs ... . 

776 

840 

919 

902 

919 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

794 

844 

919 

902 

919 

Beef  and  veal : 

Taxed  domestic  production  of  abattoirs: 

1,329 

1,376 

1,409 

1,451 

1,391 

659 

679 

692 

690 

644 

2,033 

2,086 

2, 130 

2,  172 

2,072 

44 

31 

29 

31 

37 

4,065 

4,  172 

4,  260 

4,344 

4,  144 

Mu  tton: 

Taxed  domestic  production  of  abattoirs.... 

214 

192 

190 

192 

205 

234 

212 

207 

209 

229 

20 

20 

18 

18 

24 

468 

424 

4  15 

419 

458 

Horse  meat:      taxed  domestic  production  of 

115 

106 

104 

101 

99 

Total  meat  consumption,   not  including 

3, 175 

3,247 

3,360 

3,384 

3,320 

L' Association  O^neVale  des  Producteurs  de  Viande. 
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Beef  and  veal  have  always  been  the  most  important  meats;  but,  according  to 
available  data,  consumption  of  pork  has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  and  in  1937, 
with  a  decline  in  beef  and  veal  supplies,  pork  became  for  the  first  time  the  princi- 
pal meat  in  the  diet.  '  Naturally,  per-capita  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  is  great- 
est in  cities,  per-capita  pork  consumption  being  greatest  in  rural  areas,  where  it 
is  by  far  the  most  important  meat  in  the  diet.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pork  consumed  in  France  is  in  a  cured  or  prepared  form. 


Table  3.     French  imports  and  exports  of  hogs  and  pork  products,  1928-1937 


I  tern 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports: 
Pork: 

Other  prepared. 

Exports : 
Pork: 

Imports: 

Head 
99,972 

n  e  aa 
37, 151 



tieau 

297,773 

n  e  ao. 
498,498 

n  e  o.Q 

187,094 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

54,730 
10,849 
6,323 
1,312 

8, 116 
14,094 
4,754 
1,228 

43, 536 
7,327 
4,959 
2,062 

46,962 
5,923 
6  ,071 
2,623 

15,090 
3,673 
4,45  3 
1,454 

73,214 

28, 192 

57,884 

61,579 

24,670 

29, 087 

28 ,744 

17, 382 

4,  673 

tfJ , 515 

Head 
3,818 

Head 
1,021 

Head 
446 

Head 
437 

Head 
64 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

114 

2,862 

81 
1,426 

81 
1, 171 

91 
791 

50 
647 

2,976 

1,507 

1,252 

882 

697 

520 

641 

931 

408 

211 

1  QT1 

1936 

1937 

Head 
161, 143 

Head 
81, 170 

Head 
29,454 

Head 
35,870 

Head 
19 

Pork: 

Other  prepared. 

Exports: 
Pork: 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

11,658 
5,862 
5,437 
1,667 

3,350 
2,667 
2,874 
801 

1,259 
1,545 
2,017 
358 

420 
2,993 
2, 108 

328 

11 

2,877 
1,386 
349 

24,624 

9,692 

5,179 

5,849 

4,623 

8,717 

1,286 

83 

247 

11 

Head 
44 

Head 
3,407 

Head 
4,554 

Head 
485 

Head 
3,271 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

36 
694 

109 
1,009 

1,008 
1,838 

207 
1,209 

14 

483 

730 

1,  118 

2,846 

1,416 

497 

239 

1,068 

11,042 


1,073 

1,260 

Tableau  GeWrale  du  Commerce  Exte'rleur  de  la  France,  ©28-1938,  and  Statlstlque  Mensuelle  du  Coamerce  Exterleur 
de  la  France,  December  1957. 
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Table  4.     Total   and  per-capita  consumption  of  meat  in  France, 

1936  and  1937 


1 1  em 

1936 

1937 

Total 

Per-capi  ta 

Total 

Per-capi  ta 

Million  pounds 

Pounds 

Million  pounds 

Pounds 

1,481 

35.3 

1,429 

34.  1 

690 

16.4 

648 

15.4 

210 

5.0 

238 

5.6 

1,453 

34.7 

1,482 

35.3 

101 

2.4 

99 

2.4 

3,935 

93.8 

3,896 

92.8 

^'Association  Ge'nerale  des  Producteurs  de  Vlande. 


GOVERNMENT  AID 

Government  assistance  to  the  hog  industry  has  resulted  principally  from  the 
strength  of  various  pressure  groups  that  occasionally  arise  from  an  otherwise  dis- 
organized industry. 

The  most  important  aid  for  the  hog  and  meat  industry  has  resulted  from  tariff 
protection  and  the  restriction  of  imports.  Beginning  in  1927,  after  livestock  num- 
bers had  shown  a  substantial  recovery  from  wartime  devastation,  import  tariffs  on 
both  livestock  and  meats  were  increased,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
them  to  the  devalued  currency.  Duties  were  increased  again  in  1929;  and  in  1930  the 
Government  obtained  power  to  raise  them  by  decree ,  which  was  donelaterfor  both  hogs 
and  pork.  Duties  cannot  be  lowered,  however,  without  specific  act  of  Parliament. 
Even  these  increased  duties  did  not  provide  sufficient  protection,  and  late  in  1931 
import  quotas,  together  with  import  licenses,  were  adopted.  By  1935,  the  expansion 
in  hog  production,  which  followed  the  adoption  of  protective  measures  and  the  large 
increase  in  supplies  of  wheat  for  feeding  purposes,  made  it  necessary  not  only  to 
prohibit  all  imports  but  to  subsidize  exports. 

French  hog  producers  and  others  in  the  industry  are  not  well-organized  and 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  improve  their  situation  through  increased  efficiency 
in  production  and  reorganization  of  the  marketing  and  processing  systems.  On  the 
contrary,  production  of  hogs  lias  increased  because  of  increased  quantities  of  feeds 
suitable  for  hogs,  protective  tariffs,  and  import  quotas.  The  production  of  hogs 
and  the  processing  of  hog  products,  however,  have  not  been  of  such  a  nature  that 
French  hog  products  in  general  can  compete  in  foreign  markets  on  a  price-quality 
basis  with  those  of  important  pork-exporting  countries. 
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THE  LAND  PROBLEM  IN  MEXICO   .    .  . 

...  By  Charles  H.  Barber* 

Rectification  of  nearly  three  centuries  of  abuses  m  Land 
acquisition  has  been  a  major  problem  facing  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment ever  since  the  Revolution  of  lgio.  Census  figures,  for 
example,  indicate  that  in  lgio  less  than  10  percent  of  the  rural 
Population  held  title  to  practically  all  of  the  agricultural 
land.  Ownership  and  occupation  of  land  have  been  m  a  state  of 
almost  constant  controversy  since  the  Spanish  conquest  in  1521. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  historical  setting  of  land  tenure  in  Mexico 
is  therefore  essential  for  an  adequate  understanding  of  cur- 
rent land-reform  measures  and  policies  in  that  country.  The 
present  article  attempts  to  supply  this  historical  background 
by  bringing  together  and  appraising  what  are  considered  some  of 
the  more  comprehensive  and  impartial  investigations  of  others. 

Although  the  major  part  (about  85  percent)  of  Mexico's  income  in  recent  years 
has  been  derived  from  mines,  oil  fields,  and  factories,  the  1930  census  indicated 
that  70.2  percent  of  the  economically  active  population  was  still  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, industrial  development  moved  steadily  forward,  although  at  a  slower  pace 
than  in  many  other  countries;  but  agriculture,  until  recently,  remained  in  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  colonial  period. 

The  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  rural  population,  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  the  system  of  land  tenure,  was  a  basic  cause  of  the  Revolution  of  1910. 
Subsequent  land-reform  legislation,  based  on  the  Constitution  of  1917,  has  been  de- 
signed to  break  up  the  large  estates  and  create  a  system  of  communal  farms  and  at 
the  same  time  to  preserve  the  small  independent  landowners.  Two  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  revolutionary  governments  in  the  redistribution  of  land  have  been  to  improve 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  rural  population  and  to  increase  the  total 
national  production  of  agricultural  products.  Financing  these  large-scale  reforms 
has  been  a  major  problem  confronting  all  recent  administrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SETTING 

The  climate  and  topography  of  Mexico  are  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the 
land  problem  existing  today.  Most  of  the  country  lies  in  a  tropical  or  semitropical 
latitude,  but  climate  is  tempered  by  altitude.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area  is  above  1,500  feet  and  half  of  it  is  over  3,000  feet  in  altitude.  Conse- 
quently, only  a  small  coastal  fringe  on  each  side  of  the  country  and  the  Yucatai 
peninsula  have  a  tropical  or  subtropical  climate;  the  rest  generally  possesses  a 
temperate  or  cocl  climate. 

♦Junior  Agricultural  Economist,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Mountain  ranges  run  parallel  to  the  coast  and  near  it  on  both  sides,  com- 
ing together  in  the  southern  end  of  the  country  to  form  the  letter  V.  Within  this 
formation  is  a  plateau,  very  arid  and  comparatively  level  in  the  north,  except  for 
several  groups  of  low  mountains.  This  plateau  rises  from  about  4,000  feet  in  the 
north  to  an  average  of  8,000  feet  in  the  south-central  area  around  Mexico  City,  and 
receives  more  rainfall  in  the  southern  part.  Communication  between  the  seacoast  and 
the  plateau,  especially  in  the  north,  has  always  been  difficult  because  of  steep 
mountain  slopes  and  inaccessible  ravines. 

The  climate  on  the  plateau  is  temperate  or  cool,  but  rainfall  in  the  northern 
part  is  lig-ht  and  undefendable.  Relatively  few  rivers  in  this  region  can  be  used 
for  irrigation.    The  tropical  lowlands  are  less  desirable  for  climatic  reasons. 

These  geographical  conditions  influenced  the  early  concentration  and  over- 
population of  the  high  central  plateau  around  Mexico  City.  Spanish  domination  of 
the  Indians  was  made  easier  than  it  would  have  been  if  tne  Indians  had  been  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

The  1930  census  indicated  that  nearly  half  of  the  total  population  was  con- 
centrated in  this  central  plateau  area,  which  represents  only  14  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  northern  plateau,  representing 
about  41  percent  of  the  total  area,  contained  only  18.9  percent  of  the  population. 
Because  of  this  concentration  of  population  (70  percent  rural),  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  land  has  necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  decentralization.  The  problem  has 
been  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  close  attachment  of  the  Indian  to  his  native 
community  and  tribe.  Another  serious  problem  of  the  Government  is  to  provide  these 
landless  peons  with  farm  implements,  housing,  irrigation,  education,  market  outlets, 
supervision,  and  necessary  credit  for  living  expenses  until  they  are  well  estab- 
lished. This  general  plan  of  decentralization  of  farmers  is  also  intended  to  bring 
into  production  large  areas  of  potential  farm  land  lying  idle  and  to  increase  the 
national  food  supply. 

The  census  of  1930  indicated  that  only  about  264,066,000  acres,  or  54.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  area,  had  any  productive  value.  Of  this  agricultural  area, 
only  14  percent  (35,873, 000  acres)  was  arable,  as  indicated  in  table  1. 


Table  1.     Utilization  of  land  in  Mexico,   according  to  the  1930  census 


CI assi  fication 

Area 

Percentage  of 
total  area 

Percentage  of 
cropl and 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Percent 

Cropland:  s' 

4,  144 

11.5 

3,223 

9.0 

28,409 

79.2 

97 

.3 

35,873 

7.4 

100.0 

164,304 

33.8 

63,889 

13.2 

221,398 

45.6 

485,464 

100.0 

a/  Land  cultivated  at  any  time  during  the  5  years  preceding  the  census  of  May  1930.  Because  of  the  practice  of 

leaving  part  of  the  cropland  to  fallow  at  alternate  periods  In  lieu  of  using  fertilizer,  only  48.8  percent  of 
It  was  under  cultivation  In  1933. 

Simpson,  Eyler  N. ,  The  Sjido  -  Mexico's  Way  Out,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937,  pp.  600-607. 
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land  Tenure  Under  the  Aztecs 

When  the  Spanish  explorers  first  case  to  Mexico,  they  found  several  types  of 
land  tenure  in  existence  among  the  Aztecs.  The  oldest  and  most  important  of  these 
was  the  communal  farm,  which  resembled  the  Spanish  communal  farm  existing  in  parts 
of  Castile  at  that  time  and  later  transplanted  to  Mexico.  U  The  Castile  model  was 
applied  mainly  to  new  settlements  on  previously  unoccupied  land. 

Under  the  Aztec,,  system ,  the  land  was  owned  in  common  by  villages  or  tribes, 
and  small  plots  were  assigned  to  individuals  in  family  groups  by  the  village  chief. 
Land  lying  at  the  exit  of  the  village  just  beyond  the  assigned  areas  was  set  aside 
for  common  use,  such  as  for  hunting  and  as  a  source  of  firewood,  timber,  grass  for 
roofing,  etc.  Another  area  was  set  aside  for  communal  cultivation  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  products  of  this  latter  area  were  used  for  the  support  of  the  village 
chief,  for  tribute  to  higher  chieftains,  for  public  entertainment,  for  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  for  storage  in  the  village  granary  for  future  use  in  case  of  war  or 
famine . 

The  individual  plots  passed  by  inheritance  from  father  to  son  without  any 
formal  proceedings.  If  there  were  more  than  one  son,  each  received  a  separate  plot 
assigned  to  him  by  the  chief.  Land  could  never  be  sold  by  the  individual  cultivating 
it.  If  it  remained  uncultivated  during  2  successive  years  or  if  the  operator  and 
his  family  moved  away  or  died,  the  land  reverted  to  the  chief  to  be  assigned  to 
someone  else.  The  term  "ej  ido"  (exit)  came  eventually  to  be  used  to  designate  the 
communal  farms,  which,  as  previously  indicated,  were  made  up  of  the  land  lying  at 
the  exit  of  the  village.  The  modern  ejido  in  Mexico  is  thus  not  an  importation  of 
the  Russian  communal  farm  but  is  more  nearly  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  Aztec 
system,  with  a  few  necessary  modifications. 

In  the  later  Aztec  period,  two  other  forms  of  land  tenure  were  gradually  su- 
perseding the  early  Aztec  system  of  equal  distribution.  2/  First,  lands  given  in 
usufruct  (i.e.  the  temporary  use  and  enjoyment  of  land)  to  the  nobles  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  constituted  a  feudal  system  in  which  farm  laborers  were  bound 
to  the  soil  and  passed  with  it  to  new  owners.  The  tenants  paid  a  share  of  their 
crops  to  the  landlord  but  were  not  required  to  cultivate  public  land  jointly  as  were 
communal  tenants.  Ownership  of  these  estates  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 
permission  of  the  king  and  could  never  be  transferred  to  plebeians.  Second,  other 
lands  were  set  aside  by.  the  king,  in  the  form  of  entailed  estates,  for  himself  or 
members  of  his  family.  Lesser  estates  were  attached  to  certain  public  offices  for 
the  support  of  officials,  and  still  others  for  the  maintenance  of  armies  in  time  of 
war. 

During  this  period,  the  arid  northern  plateau  regions  were  inhabited  by  no- 
madic tribes,  which  made  their  living  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  made  no 
claim  to  the  land,  but  the  Spanish  colonial  government  later  made  efforts  to  estab- 
lish them  in  permanent  agricultural  settlements. 

Spanish  Colonial  Folicies 

The  colonial  laws  regarding  land  ownership  are  important  because  some  of 
their  fundamental  principles   are   embodied  in   the  Constitutions  of    1857  and  1917, 

J/  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Eleventh  edition,  XXV  :  546. 

2/  Gonzalez  Roa,  Fernando,  The  Agrarian  Question  in  Mexico,  Columbia  University  Press  under  auspices  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  1957,  p.  138. 
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from  which  legal  procedure  for  land  expropriations  is  derived.  By  virtue  of  the 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  issued  in  1493,  Spanish  monarchs  were  granted  a  claim  to 
all  lands  that  might  be  discovered  west  of  the  imaginary  Line  of  Demarcation  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  ultimate  title  to  all  land  was  re- 
served by  the  Crown.  The  settlers  enjoyed  only  usufruct,  with  rights  of  inheritance. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Spanish  occupation,  a  large  part  of  the  inhabited 
regions  of  Mexico  had  been  granted  "in  trust"  to  military  leaders  and  others.  Un- 
der this  institution  (the  encomxenda) ,  individuals  were  granted  lifetime  possession 
of  large  districts,  with  the  right  to  collect  tribute  from  the  Indians  living  within 
them.  In  return  for  this  privilege,  the  grantees  were  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians,  maintain  political  control  for  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  extend 
the  influer.ee  of  the  Catholic  Church.  These  lands  were  supposed  to  revert  to  the 
Crown  upon  the  death  of  the  colonist.  In  1536,  however,  mainly  because  of  pressure 
from  the  colonists,  the  period  of  possession  was  extended  to  the  second  generation, 
in  1542,  the  new  laws  that  provided  for  total  abolition  of  the  system  were  met  with 
such  stormy  opposition  by  the  colonists  that  they  were  soon  repealed.  In  1559 »  a 
royal  decree  permitted  the  retention  of  the  encomiendas  by  the  third  generation.  A 
fourth  generation  was  added  in  1607  and  a  fifth  in  1629,  with  the  natural  result 
that  the  lands  came  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  possessions  of  the  families  holding 
them.  Smaller  grants  made  to  soldiers  and  lesser  officials  received  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  by  various  means  of  acquisition  they  grew  in  size. 

Although  many  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Spanish  Government  were  designed  to 
protect  and  maintain  a  large  number  of  communal  farms,  their  Dumber  gradually  dimin- 
ished as  they  were  absorbed  by  neighboring  plantations  ( hac tendas)  or  acquired  by 
new  colonists.  By  a  royal  decree  of  July  12,  1720,  the  enc omienda  was  legally  abol- 
ished, with  the  intention  of  dismembering  excessive  individual  landholdings .  Prior 
to  this  date,  encomiendas  and  certain  other  types  of  large  holdings  could  not  legally 
be  divided.  Enforcement  of  dismemberment  regulations  was  delayed,  however,  and  the 
only  ultimate  significance  of  the  decree  was  to  give  the  Indians  a  theoretically 
greater  liberty  in  contracting  for  their  services.  This  proved  of  little  practical 
benefit  to  the  Indians,  as  they  usually  remained  on  the  haciendas ,  bound  to  the  land 
by  long-established  custom  and  by  the  legal  system  of  debt  servitude. 

The  colonial  government  extended  and  preserved  the  system  of  communal  land- 
ownership  to  some  extent  by  establishing  both  Indian  and  Spanish  settlements  on  pre- 
viously unoccupied  lands  in  Mexico.  They  were  organized  in  a  system  of  land  tenure 
modeled  after  the  communal  farms  in  Castile,  Spain.  Some  were  established  by  colo- 
nial officials  and  others  by  private  enterprise  under  government  contract.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  colonial  period,  most  of  these  new  settlements  were  made  in 
the  semiarid  regions  of  northern  Mexico,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  grants  were 
much  larger  to  meet  the  needs  of  pastoral  farming. 

Spanish  monarchs  also  permitted  many  of  the  old  Aztec  village  farms  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  but  made  slight  changes  in  their  organization  to  conform  with  that  of 
the  new  centers  being  created.  The  chief  change  was  organization  by  districts  in- 
stead of  by  tribes  or  family  groups  as  practiced  by  the  Aztecs.  Taxes  and  tributes 
paid  by  communal  villages  were  received  directly  by  the  Crown.  Consequently,  de- 
spite an  earlier  policy  of  liberal  land  grants  to  colonists,  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  that  strenuous  efforts  were  made  throughout  the  colonial  pe- 
riod to  maintain  the  identity  of  the  communal  settlements.  Under  the  Aztecs,  pos- 
session and  occupation  of  land  passed  from  generation  to  generat ion  without  formality 
or  evidence  of  title,  in  later  years,  much  of  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  same  way.    Legal  provisions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  whereby  titles 
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to  such  lands  could  be  obtained  by  proof  of  occupation  and  payment  of  a  small  sum  to 
the  government.  The  Indians  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  usually  neglected  to  ob- 
tain legal  titles. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  was  a  slow  but  continuous  movement  in  Mexico  for  the  division  of  the  land  and 
the  creation  of  smaller  holdings.  The  only  step  of  importance  in  this  direction  be- 
fore the  tfar  for  independence  (1810-1821)  was  the  seizure  of  the  Jesuit  properties 
by  the  Spanish  Crown  in  1767.  Most  of  them  were  large  holdings  and  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  country.  At  least  128  were  sold,  either  undivided  or  broken  up, 
but  passed  mainly  into  the  hands  of  rich  individual  landowners.  Titles  were  guar- 
anteed in  perpetuity  aa'd  payments  were  made  to  the  Grown.  The  dominant  position  of 
the  church  in  civil  administration  and  as  a  landholder  was  maintained  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century,  despite  the  loss  of  the  legal  protection  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  after  Mexico  obtained  independence. 

The  Period  of  Independence 

Deterioration  of  the  peasants'  status  -  The  system  of  land  tenure  in  Mexico 
was  an  underlying  cause  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  that  led  to  the  War 
for  Independence.  As  already  indicated,  the  encomi endas ,  originally  given  to  the 
Spaniards  "in  trust,"  developed  into  feudal  estates  in  complete  possession  of  the 
grantees.  They  included  a  great  part  of  the  good  farm  land  and  held  most  of  the 
dense  population  of  Indians  in  a  state  of  peonage,  especially  in  central  and  south- 
ern Mexico. 

During  the  years  1810  to  1820,  unsuccessful  revolts  of  untrained,  poorly 
equipped  peasants  (mostly  Indians)  were  led  by  small  landowners,  priests,  and  local 
officials.  Two  important  political  developments  in  Europe  at  this  time  apparently 
helped  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  in  Mexico,  and  other  elements  joined  the  peasant 
revolt.  These  were  the  French  domination  of  Spain  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  (1808- 
18m),  which  the  colonial  government  of  Mexico  refused  to  recognize,  and  the  revolt 
in  Spain  in  1820  that  established  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  final  blow,  how- 
ever, was  delivered  by  a  rich  landowner,  Augustin  iturbide,  who  compromised  and 
joined  forces  with  the  rebels  after  being  sent  out  against  them  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. In  this  way,  Iturbide  maintained  the  power  of  the  church  and  large  land- 
holders in  Mexico  and  insured  the  protection  of  their  property,  iturbide  was  made 
Emperor  of  Mexico  (Augustin  1,  1822-1823),  a^nd  landownership  and  tenure  remained  un- 
changed. The  only  significant  changes  benefiting  the  peasants  were  tne  theoretical 
legal  equality  as  citizens  and  the  abolition  of  entailed  estates.  The  loss  of  the 
partial  protection  afforded  the  Indian  villages  by  the  Spanish  monarchs  more  than 
offset  their  political  gains  by  independence.  Thus  the  war,  which  started  as  a  peas- 
ant revolt  against  the  social  and  economic  conditions  imposed  by  the  system  of  land 
monopoly,  ended  as  a  political  revolution  in  which  victory  was  practically  meaning- 
less for  the  peasants. 

The  church  as  a  landholder  -  Emissaries  of  the  Gatholic  Ghurch  were  among  the 
first  participants  in  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Mexico.  The  church  played  an 
important  part  in  the  early  economic  organization  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
spreading  of  religious  doctrines,  it  played  a  leading  role  in  unifying  the  masses, 
stabilizing  the  colonial  government,  and  protecting  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the 
natives.  3/  The  church  was  given  large  sections  of  land  "in  trust"  ( enc omiendas) 
under  the  same  conditions  as  individuals. 

3/  Robertson,  William  Spence,  History  of  the  Latin-Anerican  Nations,  1928,  p.  91. 
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Another  important  function  of  the  church  was  that  of  banker  for  the  colonists. 
With  the  abundant  financial  support  of  the  Crown  and  the  Catholic  organizations  in 
Spain  church  representatives  were  able  to  advance  numerous  loans  to  colonists  for 
the  development  of  land  and  other  resources  in  addition  to  financing  its  own  activi- 
ties According  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  a  well-known  historian  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  members  of  the  clergy  were  also  active  as  lawyers  and  were  engaged 
in  various  commercial  enterprises,  some  of  which  made  loans  to  landholders.  Ihe 
church  became  the  landlord,  the  banner,  and  the  trustee  of  the  colonial  period. 

Through  large  land  grants  by  the  Crown,  tithes,  gifts,  and  bequests  of  money 
and  property  by  church  members  and  by  mortgage  foreclosures  on  land,  the  church  main- 
tained a  dominant  economic  and  political  position  in  Mexico.  Various  writers  have 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  colonial  era  (1821),  not  less  than  half  of  the  real 
property  and  capital  of  Mexico  belonged  to  the  church.  Most  of  the  remainder  was 
controlled  by  the  clergy  through  mortgages.  4/ 

The  confiscation  of  the  Jesuit  properties  by  the  Spanish  Crown  in  1767  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Inquisition  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  1823 
were  the  only  important  checks  on  the  economic  domination  of  the  church  until  the 
enactment  of  the  reform  laws  of  1856.  Between  1833  and  i860,  however,  the  church 
disposed  of  a  large  amount  of  its  real  property  because  of  the  continued  threat  of 
confiscation . 

The  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  capital  and  property  from  taxation  made  tne  tax 
burden  somewhat  heavier  on  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  This  was  offset,  however, 
to  the  extent  that  practically  all  hospitals  and  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions existing  at  this  time  were  supported  by  church  funds.  Another  feature  of 
church  ownership  of  land  in  later  years  was  that  increased  income  by  further  devel- 
opment was  not  needed.  As  a  result,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  church  lands  lay 
idle,  and  the  economic  position  of  the  tenants  continued  severely  depressed. 

The  reform  movement  -  Agitation  for  land  reform  continued  with  little  success 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  (1824)  to  1856.  Drastic  action  was  precipitated 
by  a  law  passed  in  1855,  which  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
to  offenses  of  the  clergy.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  a  revolt  was  precipitated  in  the 
State  of  Puebla.  5/  The  outbreak  failed;  and,  because  of  suspected  church  participa- 
tion, more  than  a  million  pesos' worth  of  church  property  was  sequestered  to  indemnify 
the  National  and  State  Governments  for  losses.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Reform 
Government,  under  Benito  Jua'rez  (a  full-blooded  Zapotec  Indian),  passed  the  "Law  of 
Expropriation"  in  1856.  This  measure  provided  that  all  real  estate  held  by  religious 
or  civil  corporations,  except  buildings,  etc.,  used  directly  for  civil  or  religious 
purposes,  should  be  sold  to  tenants  or  lessees  at  stipulated  prices.  Properties  not 
so  leased  or  rented  should  be  sold  at  auction,  and  subsequent  sale  of  these  holdings 
to  any  religious  corporation  was  forbidden.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  reform 
laws  did  not  attack  the  church  as  a  religious  institution  but  were  enacted  mainly  to 
reduce  the  size  of  its  landholdings. 

Enforcement  of  the  reform  law  was  difficult;  and  the  comparatively  few  prop- 
erties disposed  of  by  the  church  passed,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  hands  of  other 
large  landholders.  The  Constitution  of  1857,  embracing  all  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Expropriation,  was  designed  primarily  for  abolition  of 
peonage  and  further  suppression  of  monastic  orders.  Article  27  forbade  civil  and 
religious   corporations   to  own   and   administer   any   real   property   except  buildings 


4/  Simpson,  E^ler  N . ,  The  ijido  -  Mexico's  Vay  Out,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  p.  21. 

5/  Hid.,  p.  22. 
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devoted  exclusively  to  purposes  for  which  those  bodies  existed;  Article  25  declared 
that  the  State  could  not  permit  any  contract  or  agreement  by  which  an  individual 
sacrificed  his  liberty,  whether  by  reason  of  work,  education,  or  religious  vows. 
The  framers  of  the  constitution  failed  to  include  in  it  a  clause  contained  in  the 
reform  laws  of  the  year  before  that  exempted  the  communal  lands  of  the  villages  from 
its  provisions. 

The  "Three  Years'  War"  (1857-1860}  followed  the  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  this  struggle,  the  large  landowners  and  clergy  joined  forces  against  the 
Keform  Government  but  were  ultimately  unsuccessful.  President  JuaYez,  in  1859,  de- 
creed the  complete  nationalization  of  all  church  property,  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  the  suppression  of  the  various  monastic  orders.  Despite  these  dras- 
tic restrictions,  the  church  managed  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  its  property. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  well-intended  reform  laws  was  disastrous  for  the 
landholding  villages.  These  laws  were  intended  to  break  up  the  large  holdings  of 
the  church,  reduce  the  size  of  all  large  holdings,  and  create  a  class  of  small  inde- 
pendent landowners.  Most  of  the  church  lands  were  broken  up  but  passed  in  large 
tracts  into  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Jua'rez,  creating  a  new  landed  aristocracy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  centuries -old  institution  of  communal  farming,  already  in  a 
state  of  decadence  due  to  the  encroachments  of  large  landholders,  was  further  re- 
duced to  make  independent  farmers  out  of  Indians  who  had  no  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  private  property.  Left  without  the  supervision  of  the  village  heads  and  with 
practically  no  capital  or  equipment,  they  soon  mortgaged  their  farms,  which  were 
taken  over  by  speculators  and  large  landowners.  A  few  Indian  villages  in  distant 
mountainous  regions  were  unmolested,  and  the  newer  Spanish  settlements  in  the  north 
probably  benefited  by  the  change. 

The  reform  movement  continued  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Maximilian  (1863- 
1867),  but  progress  was  slow  under  the  new  Government.  This  temporary  throne  was 
created  by  Napoleon  III,  with  the  support  of  Mexican  landlords,  as  an  indirect  re- 
sult of  the  suspension  for  2  years  of  all  payments  on  Mexican  foreign  debts.  Al- 
though their  efforts  failed  at  this  time,  the  landed  proprietors  later  succeeded, 
during  the  Diaz  regime,  in  nullifying  practically  all  progress  made   in  land  reform. 

The  power  of  the  church  in  Mexico  is  believed  to  have  been  broken  by  the  Re- 
form Government  for  the  first  time  since  the  conquest.  The  system  of  land  monopoly 
by  private  owners,  however,  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  seriously  affected.  The 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Indian  masses  actually  grew  worse  under  the 
Federal  land  policies  of  the  next  half  century. 

The  era  of  expansion  -  This  period,  under  the  regime  of  the  dictator,  Porfirio 
Diaz  (1876-1911)  is  marked  by  the  greatest  industrial  development  and  the  most  unre- 
stricted methods  of  land  acquisition  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  The  gates  were  thrown 
open  to  foreign  capital  for  industrial  development,  and  immigration  was  encouraged 
mainly  for  colonizing  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  north.  Mining,  railway, 
manufacturing,  and  oil  industries  were  developed  on  a  large  scale,  principally  by 
foreign  capital  with  special  concessions  from  the  Mexican  Government.  Good  credit 
abroad  was  enjoyed  by  the  Government,  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade  increased,  and 
public  works,  including  highways,  harbors,  and  irrigation  canals,  were  undertaken 
with  Federal  funds.  This  tremendous  activity  raised  land  values  and  brought  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  speculators,  homesteaders,  and  investors  to  Mexico. 

The  law  of  December  1883  authorized  the  chief  executive  to  contract  with  sur- 
veying companies  to  locate  and  measure  public  lands.  In  lieu  of  payment  for  their 
services,  they  were   to  receive   one-third   of  the  land  they   surveyed.     In  addition, 
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they  had  the  privilege  of  buying  the  other  two-thirds  at  special  low  prices.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  contracts,  the  companies  were  to  sell  the  land  to  colonists  in 
tracts  not  to  exceed  2,500  hectares  (6,178  acres).  This  restriction  was  later  re- 
moved. Under  these  terms  of  compensation,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  surveying 
companies  to  include  as  much  land  as  possible  in  the  category  of  public  land.  For 
this  reason ,  many  Indians  who  had  occupied  communal  village  lands  for  centuries  with- 
out legally  registered  titles  were  dispossessed  and  their  land  reported  as  public 
land.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  obtained  by  these  companies  (many  of  them 
foreign)  was  held  in  large  tracts  for  speculative  purposes.  At  the  same  time  and 
until  about  1930,  many  foreigners  purchased  small  tracts  of  land  in  Mexico  and  moved 
there  to  live  on  their  farms. 

At  least  six  methods  by  which  villages  were  deprived  of  their  land  during 
this  period  have  been  enumerated. 

1.  New  interpretations  and  increased  vigor  in  the  application  of  the  reform 
laws  and  the  Constitution  of  1857,  with  further  distribution  of  village  lands  to  in- 
dividual members  and  subsequent  loss  of  the  land  to  creditors  or  others. 

2.  Encroachments  of  colonization  companies.  Many  of  the  companies  had  the 
legal  right  to  deal  directly  with  any  claimants  on  the  land  surveyed,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  proceedings.  In  this  way,  individuals  or  groups  not  having  evidence  of 
title  to  their  land  were  forced  to  abandon  it  entirely  or  pay  rent  to  the  coloniza- 
tion companies. 

3.  Losses  through  denunciations.  One  section  of  the  Colonization  Law  of  1894 
provided  that  anyone,  upon  making  a  small  payment  to  the  Government,  might  denounce 
and  file  claim  to  any  occupied  land  for  which  it  could  be  proved  that  no  legally 
registered  title  existed.  This  provision  was  designed  to  recover  for  the  nation  nu- 
merous tracts  of  land  either  surrounded  by  or  adjoining  properties  of  owners  who  had 
illegally  assumed  claim  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  reform  laws  that  prohibited 
the  holding  of  real  estate  by  civil  corporations  were  reiterated.  Consequently, 
village  lands  without  titles  were  exposed  to  seizure  by  any  individual  seeking  land 
for  a  small  sum. 

4.  Alienation  through  manipulation  of  water  rights.  By  a  series  of  laws 
(1888,  1894,  and  1896)  the  definition  of  Federal  waters  was  extended  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  empowered  to  grant  to  individuals  exclusive  rights  to  the  use  of  Federal 
waters  for  irrigation.  in  many  cases  these  concessions  to  powerful  landowners  were 
used  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  their  land  by  deliberately  cutting  off  the  water  sup- 
ply. The  lands  thus  made  useless  were  usually  abandoned  by  the  villagers  and  promptly 
seized  by  the  concess ionnaire . 

5.  Punishment  for  rebellion.  Many  Indian  tribes  that  resisted  the  various 
methods  of  oppression  and  unjust  land  seizures  authorized  by  the  Diaz  government 
were  subdued  and  transported  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Their  lands  were  dis- 
tributed to  friends  of  the  dictator,  while  the  Indians  who   remained  on   them  became 

peons . 

6.  Absorption  by  creditors.  The  only  credit  available  at  this  time  to  the 
small  newly  created  landowners  was  that  offered  by  personal  loan  agencies  and  mer- 
chants, with  no  legal  restrictions  on  rates  of  interest.  Loans  were  obtained  at 
arbitrary  rates  or  supplies  were  bought  on  credit  at  artificially  high  prices,  in 
addition,  farm  products  were  delivered  in  payment  at  nominal  prices  set  by  the  cred- 
itor; and  eventually  the  land  was  taken  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

fl/  For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  Simpson    of.  ext..  pp.  29-31. 
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Official  statistics  on  the  total  amount  of  land  transferred  during  the  Diaz 
regime  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  over  134  million  acres  of  public 
land,  or  about  27  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Republic,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  relatively  few  individuals.  -f  This  area  was  in  addition  to  that  held  in  large 
tracts  previous  to  1876  and  did  not  include  occupied  lands  legally  foreclosed  or 
sold.  In  return  for  this  large  area,  the  Government  received  less  than  12  million 
dollars.  The  greater  part  of  the  public  lands  disposed  of  by  the  Government  were  in 
semiarid,  desert,  or  mountain  regions.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  good  cropland, 
pastures,  and  forests  was  included  in  the  transfers. 

By  1910,  in  all.  except  one  State,  the  proportion  of  heads  of  rural  families 
owning  no  land  at  all  was  greater  than  92  percent.  In  25  out  of  a  total  of  30  States, 
the  proportion  was  greater  than  95  percent.  Land  monopoly  to  this  extent  in  a  coun- 
try where  77-7  percent  (1910)  of  the  population  was  rural  (living  in  communities  of 
less  than  4,000  inhabitants)  tended  to  preserve  a  state  of  near-feudalism  and  an  ex- 
tremely low  standard  of  living  for  agricultural  families.  Poor  working  conditions, 
inadequate  food  and  housing,  and  serious  lack  of  education  contributed  toward  making 
the  death  rate  in  hexico  one  of  the  four  highest  in  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  League  of  Nations,  1936-37,  the  death  rate  in 
1935  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  year. 


Fig.  1.    Old-type  Indian  house.    (Courtesy  Pan  American  Union.) 

Failure  of  the  landholding  system  to  abolish  such  conditions  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  plantation  owners  were  absentee  landlords 
who  spent  much  of  their  time  in  Mexico  City  or  Europe.  Extensive  landholdings  carried 
great  social  prestige,  and  the  most  that  the  owners  usually  expected  from  them  was 
the  customary  income  returned  by  their  managers.  Consequently,  few  improvements  were 
made  in  farm  methods   and  equipment.    Monetary  wages   of  agricultural  labor  remained 

7/  McBrlde,  George  M. ,  The  Land  Systems  of  Mexico,  American  Geographical  Society,  New  York,   1923,  p.  75. 
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practically  on  the  same  level  from  1792  to  1908 ,  ^  while  costs  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  increased  several  times.  Prices  of  corn,  wheat,  flour,  and  beans 
rose  about  180  percent,  uso  percent,  700  percent,  and  550  percent ,  respectively ,  dur- 
ing this  period. 

This  fact  is  significant,  since  it  is  estimated  that  in  19 10  agricultural 
villages  comprising  16  percent  of  the  rural  communities  and  51  percent  of  the  total 
rural  population  were  located  outside  the  limits  of  large  estates.  2/  These  farmers 
either  were  entirely  dependent  on  daily  wages  for  labor  on  neighboring  plantations 
or  supplemented  the  inadequate  income  from  their  own  small  plots  in  this  way. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  had  prepared  the  ground  for  revolution  and  it  re- 
mained only  for  the  industrial  policy  of  the  Diaz  regime  to  hasten  the  outbreak. 
The  national  economy  was  thrown  off  balance  by  the  tremendous  mining  and  industrial 
developments,  while  agriculture,  which  supported  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  to- 
tal population,  was  neglected  or  exploited.  Railroads  and  highways  carried  industry 
and  commerce  into  interior  regions  that  had  been  isolated  for  centuries.  Ihis  de- 
velopment offered  a  much  better  income  and  escape  from  peonage  to  the  laborers  drawn 
from  rural  districts.  It  also  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  rural  masses  to  their 
deplorable  economic  status.  They  realized  that  the  wealth  of  Mexico  was  being  sent 
to  foreign  countries  as  dividends  or  profits  and  could  see  evidence  of  prosperity 
all  about  them,  while  their  own  lands  were  being  seized  and  their  economic  condition 
was  growing  steadily  worse.  A  few  last-minute  reforms  proposed  by  the  Diaz  govern- 
ment were  ineffective  in  the  face  of  rising  opposition. 

THE  AGRARIAN  REVOLUTION  OF  1910 

Exactly  100  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  War  for  Independence,  charac- 
terized as  Mexico's  first  agrarian  war,  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1910  re- 
moved the  dictator  government  from  power.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  no 
definite  plans  for  reform  and  their  fundamental  objectives  had  to  be  formulated  over 
a  period  of  years.  Meantime  the  period  from  1910  to  1920  was  characterized  by  nu- 
merous armed  conflicts  among  revolutionary  leaders,  partly  because  of  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  those  in  power  to  carry  out  needed  land  reform.  Some  leaders 
failed  because  of  lack  of  support  within  the  Government  or  attempts  to  compromise 
with  the  reactionaries.  Others  became  disinterested  in  land  reform  after  they  had 
accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  of  their  own  by  gift  or  seizure. 

The  first  legal  step  in  land  reform  was  the  Decree  of  1915  issued  by  Carranza 
during  a  series  of  violent  struggles.  This  act,  despite  its  numerous  shortcomings, 
may  be  called  the  agrarian  cornerstone  of  the  revolution,  it  provided  for  the  nul- 
lification of  all  titles  or  conveyances  made  by  the  Government  since  1856  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  communal  lands  had  been  obtained  by  corporations,  individuals,  or 
surveying  companies.  It  was  primarily  an  act  to  right  past  wrongs  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  land  problem  as  a  whole,  it  was  not  originally  intended  to 
restore  the  ancient  Aztec  system  of  communal  farming.  Titles  to  the  restored  vil- 
lage lands  were  not  to  be  vested  in  the  villages.  instead,  each  village  was  to 
have  common  use  of  its  restored  land  only  until  definite  provision  could  be  made  for 
division  among  its  members.  The  question  of  whether  the  communal  farms  thus  es- 
tablished should  remain  permanent  as  such  or  be  apport ioned  later  has  created  two 
strongly  opposing  groups  within  the  Revolutionary  Party  and  has  often  led  to  vio- 
lence . 

ft/  Simpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

2/  Tannenbaum,  Frank.,  The  Mexican  kgrarian  Revolution,  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York,  1929,  p.  38. 
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The  Decree  of  1915  contained  no  provision  for  breaking  up  the  haci  en  da  ( landed 
estate)  as  an  institution.  Only  certain  types  of  villages  could  petition  for  land. 
Workers  on  estates  and  various  types  of  independent  villages,  comprising  altogether 
more  than  half  the  rural  population,  were  excluded.  Property  owners  were  given  the 
legal  right  (abolished  by  constitutional  amendment  December  23,  1931).  to  obtain  court 
injunctions  against  seizure,  and  almost  invariably  this  means  was  used  to  obstruct 
or  delay  administrative  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  village  lands.  Some  large 
landowners  resisted  expropriation  with  their  own  private  military  forces,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  was  followed  by  2  years  more  of  violence  and  anarchy. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  plantation  owners  voluntarily  took  steps  to  improve  the  sta- 
tus of  their  tenants.  .New  brick  houses,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  the  picture  below, 
were  built  for  the  farm  laborers,  sanitary  living  conditions  were  encouraged,  and  in 
some  cases  elementary  schools  were  established  on  the  plantations.  These  improve- 
ments have  become  more  general  among  large  plantation  owners  in  recent  years. 


Fig.  2.    New-type  plantation  laborer's  house.    (Courtesy  Pan  American  Union.) 

Article  27  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  is  the  legal  foundation  upon  which  all 
subsequent  land-reform  legislation  is  based.  It  included  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Decree  of  1915  but  went  much  further  in  providing  for  sweeping  land  reform. 
The  framework  of  the  Constitution  of  1857  was  retained,  with  many  important  addi- 
tions. The  rights  of  society  or  the  State  were  emphasized  in  1917  in  contrast  to  the 
emphasis  on  the  rights  of  individuals  in  1857  -  the  functional  concept  of  property 
as  against  the  inalienable  rights  of  private  persons.  In  this,  a  Spanish  colonial 
theory  was  revived  and,  as  included  in  the  constitution,  held  that  "the  ownership 
of  lands  and  waters  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  national  territory  is  vested 
originally  in  the  Nation,  which  has  had,  and  has,  the  right  to  transmit  title  there- 
of to  private  persons,  thereby  constituting  private  property."  In  so  doing,  the 
nation  reserved  the  right  to  impose  on  private  property  such  limitations  as  the 
public  interest  might  demand.  The  State  could  expropriate  property  for  public  use 
only  by  means  of  indemnification,  but  no  definite  time  limit  was  set  within  which 
payment  should  be  made. 
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The  declared  purpose  of  this  power  was  to  regulate  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  which  are  susceptible  of  expropriation,  in  order  to  conserve  them,  and  to 
distribute  the  public  wealth  more  equitably.  As  applied  to  agriculture,  this  measure 
was  to  bring  into  production  not  only  unoccupied  public  land  but  extensive  areas  of 
idle  land  included  in  large  landholdings .  For  this  purpose,  necessary  legislation 
was  to  be  enacted  ( 1)  to  divide  large  landed  estates  and  develop  small  landholdings, 
(2)  to  establish  new  centers  of  rural  population  by  interior  colonization,  and  (3)  to 
restore  and  donate  land  to  villages. 

As  in  the  Decree  of  1915.  the  authors  of  the  constitution  did  not  intend  to 
restore  the  ancient  system  of  communal  farming  as  a  permanent  institution.  They  in- 
tended it  to  serve  as  a  temporary  expedient  while  the  peasants  were  being  rehabili- 
tated and  educated  to  the  responsibilities  of  individual  landowners.  After  two  decades 
of  controversy  over  the  question,  however,  all  existing  communal  farms  are  organized 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Two  unique  aspects  of  the  Mexican  system  may  be  noted  here: 
(1)  communal  farms  are  organized ,  and  administered  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  State 
agencies ,  while  small  independent  landowners  are  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  (  2I  the  burden  of  initiative  is  placed  on  the  peasants.  The  law  requires 
that  expropriation  of  land  for  organization  of  communal  farms  be  carried  out  only 
after  a  group  of  eligible  males  ( at  least  20  in  number)  have  filed  a  petition  for  it, 
showing  proof  of  their  need.  Religious  institutions  and  commercial  stock  companies 
are  forbidden  to  acquire,  hold,  or  administer  real  property. 

Foreigners  may  acquire  ownership  in  lands  or  concessions  to  develop  mines 
only  on  condition  that  they  agree  to  be  considered  as  Mexicans  with  respect  to  such 
property  and  not  to  invoke  the  protection  of  their  governments.  The  constitution 
failed  to  specify  whether  or  not  these  provisions  would  be  retroactive  to  include 
foreign  property  and  concessions  acquired  prior  to  1917 •  Under  no  conditions  are 
foreigners  to  acquire  direct  ownership  of  land  and  waters  within  62  miles  of  the  bor- 
ders or  31  miles  of  the  seacoast.  Under  the  Population  Act  of  August  29,  1936,  for- 
eigners seeking  to  enter  the  country  for  purposes  of  investments  in  agriculture, 
industry,  or  export  trade  must  possess  a  minimum  capital  of  100,000  pesos. 

No  records  are  available  to  indicate  the  extent  and  nature  of  foreign  land- 
holdings  in  Mexico  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution  of  1917.  The  first 
available  estimates  were  made  from  tax  collectors'  records  in  1923  and  are  not  en- 
tirely complete  but  are  considered  reasonably  accurate.  The  total  represented  a 
considerable  reduction  from  the  1912  figure  since  the  Government  up  to  1923  had  re- 
covered about  19  million  acres  of  public  land  formerly  granted  to  colonization  and 
land  companies.  In  1910,  the  percentage  distribution  of  landownersh ip  in  Mexico  was 
estimated  as  follows:  Government,  11.6;  foreign,  25.2;  and  Mexican,  63.2.  By  1927, 
the  percentages  had  changed  to  19.4,  16.2,  and  64.4,  respectively. 

Table  2.     Value  and  area  of  foreign-owned  rural   lands  in  Mexico,   by  nationality, 


1923 


N  ationali  ty 

Assessed  value 

Area 

Percentage  of  total 

Val  ue 

Area 

Dol  1  ar  s 

Acres 

Percent 

Percent 

Uni ted  States. . . 

54,583,309 

40,914,818 

41.7 

51.7 

42,622,530 

15,401,743 

32.5 

19.5 

13,475,538 

13, 133,365 

10.3 

16.6 

8, 128,241 

2,896,012 

6.2 

3.7 

7,455,824 

3,760,862 

5.7 

4.7 

4,746,248 

2,977,555 

3.6 

3.8 

131,011,690 

79,084,355 

100.0 

100.0 

Tannenbaum,  Frank,  The  Mexican  Agrarian  Revolution,  Macmlllan  Company,  1929,  p.  366. 
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A  separate  clause  in  Article  27  provided  that  all  contracts  and  concessions 
made  by  fonrer  governments  since  1876  to  colonization  and  land  companies  were  sub- 
ject to  revision  or  cancellation.  In  this  way,  about  42  trillion  acres  of  public 
land  were  recovered  by  1933,  bringing  the  total  area  of  public  land  to  approximate- 
ly. 98  million  acres.  This  provision  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  land  monopoly  for 
speculative  and  other  nonagricultural  purposes.  A  large  part  of  this  land,  lying  in 
northern  Mexico,  was  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  most  of  it  could  be  used  only  for 
ranch  or  timber  land,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  6  percent  of  the  total  is 
arable  and  that  an  additional  25  percent  is  suitable  for  pasture. 

From  1917  to  1934,  the  process  of  legislative  enactment  for  land  reform  was 
mainly  one  of  trial  and  error.  During  this  time  the  Federal  Government  alone  passed 
more  than  100  acts,  decrees,  and  ordinances  affecting  land  distribution,  around  which 
grew  up  a  multitude  of  uncoordinated  administrative  rules.  The  National  Revolution- 
ary Party  finally  decided  to  revise  and  codify  the  whole  agrarian  program  with  a 
view  to  defining  objectives  and  achieving  greater  coordination.  The  outcome  of  this 
effort  was  the  Six-Year  Plan  approved  in  1933  and  adopted  as  a  party  platform  of  the 
present  administration,  it  was  followed  by  the  Agrarian  Code  of  1934,  enacted  by 
Congress  to  supersede  all  prior  legislation.  These  and  other  important  parts  of  the 
reform  program  will  be  taken  up  under  separate  headings. 

Distribution  of  Land  for  Individual  Holdings 

Land  reform  by  distribution  for  use  as  small  individual  holdings  was  rela- 
tively more  important  than  distribution  for  collective  holdings  during  the  early 
years  after  1917  because  the  authors  of  the  constitution  had  the  ultimate  goal  of 
individual  holdings  in  mind.  Also,  distribution  of  land  for  collective  holdings  was 
handicapped  by  insufficient  or  ineffective  legislation,  coupled  with  various  legal 
and  administrative  impediments.  Recovery  of  national  lands  as  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  was  instituted  in  order  to  strengthen  the  land  reserves  available  for 
the  reform.  By  1933,  approximately  42  million  acres  of  public  land  had  been  recov- 
ered and  the  process  had  practically  ceased.  Most  of  the  recovered  public  land  thus 
far  distributed  has  gone  to  individuals  under  the  Colonization  and  Homestead  Laws. 

Homestead  legislation  -  During  the  past  decade,  two  systems  have  been  estab- 
lished whereby  individuals  may  obtain  title  to  tracts  of  public  land.  These  laws 
differ  from  those  pertaining  to  communal  grants  in  that  (1)  only  national  lands  are 
affected;  (2)  the  area  allowed  to  each  individual  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
average  communal  allotment;  and  (3)  the  title  received  indicates  individual  owner- 
ship of  the  land  and  free  use  of  it,  with  certain  restrictions. 

The  first  system,  established  by  Presidential  decree  in  1923,  provided  that 
any  Mexican  over  18  years  of  age  could  obtain  title  to  national  lands  by  the  simple 
process  of  occupying  and  tilling  the  land  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  allowance  to 
each  individual  varied  from:  62  acres  of  irrigable  land  to  494  acres  of  nonirrigable 
or  pasture  land.  Title  was  granted  to  the  individual  at  first  upon  payment  of  50 
pesos  and  later  (since  1930)  free  of  all  cost.  The  land  could  not  be  sold  or  mort- 
gaged within  10  years  after  the  title  was  acquired.  After  the  10-year  period  had 
elapsed,  the  individual  could  sell  or  transfer  his  land  to  anyone  except  foreigners 
or  Mexicans  already  possessing  land  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  maximum  area  al- 
lowed under  the  Homestead  Law.  The  above-outlined  system  was  suspended  in  1926 
after  the  enactment  of  the  new  Colonization  Law,  but  was  again  put  into  effect  in 
1934  with  substantial  amendment. 

JQ/  Mungul'a,  Enrique,  The  Agrarian  Problem  in  Mexico,  International  Labor  Office,  p.  52.  Reprinted  from  Inter- 
national Labor  Review,  July  and  August  1937. 

11/  Simpson,  Eyler  N.,  The  Mexican  Agrarian  Reform  Problens  and  Progress,  1933,  p.  45. 
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The  second  homestead  system  grew  out  of  the  laws  governing  the  leasing  of 
public  lands.  A  decree  promulgated  in  April  1928  made  title  to  small  sections  of  na- 
tional land  available,  free  of  all  cost,  to  citizens  who  had  been  renting  it  for  a 
period  of  5  years  or  more.  A  decree  in  March  1930  set  up  certain  restrictions  and 
limitat  ions . 

The  decree  of  1930  provides  that  any  citizen  over  18  years  of  age,  possessing 
capital  of  not  more  than  5,000  pesos,  may  rent  national  land,  under  contract  with 
the  Government,  in  amounts  varying  from  62  acres  of  irrigable  land  to  1,236  acres  of 
nonirrigable,  pasture,  or  mountainous  land.  After  5  years,  the  Government  may  grant 
a  free  title  to  such -lands,  provided  that  the  individual  has  conformed  to  certain 
restrictions,  including  personal  occupation  and  cultivation  of  his  land  for  the  en- 
tire period  and  regular  payments  of  his  annual  rent.  A  further  5  years  must  elapse 
after  t itle  is  granted  under  this  law  before  the  individual  may  sell  or  rent  his  land. 

Colonization  -  The  Colonization  Act  of  1883  was  not  repealed  until  1926.  For- 
mer attempts  at  colonization  under  the  direction  of  colonization  companies  were  rela- 
tively unsuccessful.    Most  of  the  land  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  companies. 

Under  the  act  of  1926,  now  in  force,  both  public  and  privately  owned  lands 
are  affected.  Private  property,  however,  is  only  affected  when  in  any  given  region 
there  is  insufficient  public  land  or  land  that  can  be  acquired  by  the  agricultural 
banks  or  by  operation  of  the  Irrigation  Law.  Also,  private  property  is  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  if  half  of  the  arable  land  is  cultivated  by  the  owaer  or 
two-thirds  of  it  is  cultivated  by  the  owner  and  helpers;  however,  it  is  still  sub- 
ject to  expropriation  under  other  provisions  of  the  law. 

An  owner  of  private  property  declared  subject  to  colonization  is  given  the 
option  of  carrying  out  the  project  himself  or  having  his  land  expropriated  and  col- 
onized by  the  Government  or  by  private  companies  under  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment. By  colonizing  a  part  of  their  land  as  the  law  requires,  owners  of  private 
landholdings  may  prevent  the  remainder  from  being  taken  over  for  other  agrarian  pur- 
poses. The  land  is  paid  for  by  the  colonists  in  annual  installments  within  periods 
varying  from  10  to  25  years.  The  total  amount  is  determined  by  the  assessed  value 
plus  10  percent.  Title,  implying  full  rights  of  ownership,  is  transferred  to  the 
individual,  but  never  to  the  colonization  company,  when  the  full  purchase  price  has 
been  paid. 

Another  means  of  obtaining  land  for  colonization  is  by  the  application  of  the 
Law  of  Irrigation.  Private  owners  are  given  the  option  of  developing  irrigation 
works,  where  it  is  possible,  or  of  leaving  the  task  to  the  federal  Government,  which 
will  expropriate  part  of  the  land  benefited  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  An 
amount  of  land  equal  in  value  to  the  increased  valuation  of  the  total  area  irrigated 
is  taken  by  the  Government  to  be  sold  to  colonists  at  prices  based  on  the  cost  of 
building  the  irrigation  works.  The  operation  of  this  law  is  intended  to  reclaim 
desert  land  in  order  to  increase  national  production,  to  break  up  large  estates,  and 
to  populate  uncultivated  lands  in  northern  Mexico. 

The  Colonization  and  Homestead  Laws  were  e-nacted  mainly  to  benefit  the  middle- 
class  peasants,  who  prefer  to  own  individual  properties  rather  than  live  on  communal 
farms.  Theoretically,  this  method  of  land  distribution  should  be  more  desirable  to 
both  the  peasants  and  the  landlords  affected  than  is  the  other  method  of  expropria- 
tion for  collective  farms.  Peasants  enjoy  the  freedom  and  pride  of  individual  own- 
ership and  may  acquire  on  easy  payment  terms  a  much  larger  acreage  than  individuals 
have  on  collective  farms.  Affected  landowners  depend  for  compensation  on  annual  pay- 
ments from  colonists  instead  of  receiving  Government  agrarian  bonds,  which  have  de- 
preciated to  about  10  percent  of  their  face  value.    Colonists  have  not  kept  up  their 
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payments  as  anticipated,  however,  and  landowners  have  not  been  quick  to  colonize 
their  land  voluntarily  because,  until  recently,  means  were  usually  found  to  defer 
expropriation  indefinitely. 

Idle-Land  Legislation  -  The  Idle  Lands  Act,  passed  in  1920  and  revised  in 
1936,  was  authorized  by  the  constitution.  Nearly  all  agricultural  villages  were  lo- 
cated either  within  the  bounds  of  haciendas  or  just  outside.  In  1920,  while  land- 
reform  measures  were  still  being  formulated,  the  act  provided  that  land  left  idle  by 
its  owner  might  be  given  temporarily  into  the  possession  and  use  of  anyone  willing 
to  work  it.  The  use  of  idle  land  was  limited  to  a  period  of  1  year  at  a  time,  and 
individuals  using  it  were  required  to  pay  rent  (varying  up  to  10  percent  of  the  har- 
vest? to  the  owner.  The  1936  law  put  the  system  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  whereby 
landowners  must  notify  the  municipal  authorities  30  days  before  the  set  cultivation 
date  of  the  land  areas  that  will  not  be  cultivated  by  them  during  the  year.  In  many 
places,  expropriation  is  forestalled  in  this  way,  because  workers  who  are  satisfied 
with  this  concession  do  not  petition  for  direct  ownership. 

Establishment  of  Collective  Holdings 

Until  1933,  distribution  of  Land  to  communal  groups  had  proceeded  very  slowly 
because  of  insufficient  legislation,  complicated  procedure,  and  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  many  officials.  An  act  of  1927  extended  to  all  independent  agricul- 
tural villages,  regardless  of  legal  status,  the  right  to  petition  for  land  but  still 
excluded  those  located  within  haciendas,  or  about  half  of  the  rural  population.  By 
the  end  of  1933,  of  2  million  eligible  families,  754,577,  or  38  percent,  had  received 
land  grants  totaling  a  little  less  than  19  million  acres  and  averaging  about  25 
acres  each  .  LS/ 

The  Six-Year  Flan  and  the  Agrarian  Code  -  Upon  the  urgency  of  the  liberal 
forces  ( agraristas)  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Party,  a  Six-Year  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic flan  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  as  the  party  platform  on  December  3,  1933.  The 
plan  outlined  a  detailed  course  of  action  to  be  followed  by  the  incoming  administra- 
tion (1934-1939)  in  speeding  up  and  facilitating  agrarian  reform  administration. 
The  State  was  to  take  greater  part  in  the  control  and  development  of  agriculture, 
and  expropriation  of  land  for  distribution  to  communal  groups  or  villages  was  to  be 
emphasized . 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Six-Year  flan,  the  Agrarian  Code  now  in  force  was  enacted 
on  April  9,  1934,  superseding  all  previous  legislation.  It  extended  the  scope  of 
prior  legislation  to  include  the  largest  possible  number  of  landless  peasants  whether 
settled  in  free  villages  or  on  haciendas.  More  efficient  methods  of  Land  distribu- 
tion were  adopted;  a  special  banking  system  was  created  to  extend  credit  to  communal 
farms;  and  the  national  budget  was  expanded  to  finance  additional  improvements  in 
rural  schools,  irrigation,  sanitation,  etc.  frovision  was  made  for  additional  grants 
to  existing  communal  farms  by  further  expropriations  from  neighboring  plantations, 
whether  or  not  they  were  adjoining.  In  order  further  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
rural  areas  in  the  central  zone,  legal  provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of  new 
centers  of  agricultural  popuLation.  Where  insufficient  land  was  avaiLabLe  in  a  given 
region,  farm  families  could  be  given  limited  amounts  of  national  or  private  land 
(preferably  in  the  north)  as  provided  in  the  Colonization  Law. 

Procedure  under  the  Agrarian  Code  -  Land  expropriation  and  distribution  is 
not  instituted  voLuntarily  by  the  Government  but  is  carried  out  only  upon  petition 
of  a  group  of  at  least  20  eligible  males.  They  may  be  heads  of  families  or  unmar- 
ried men  over  16  years  of  age  but  must  be  of  Mexican  birth;    they  must   have  resided 

12/  Simpson,  The  gjido  -  Mexico's  Vay  Out,  p.  197. 
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in  the  locality  for  6  months  prior  to  a  special  census  to  be  taken  upon  approval  of 
the  petition;  and  they  must  be  agriculturists  by  profession  and  possess  not  more 
than  2,500  pesos  Under  an  amendment  of  August  13,  193*7,  agricultural  laborers  re- 
siding on  an  hacienda  may  now  form  groups  of  petitioners  by  themselves  in  order  to 
obtain  grants  of  land  for  communal  use. 

Petitioners  may  obtain  land  by  (1)  restoration,  (2)  donation,  (3)  increase  in 
area  of  prior  grants,  or  (4]  creation  of  new  centers  of  rural  population.  A» 

Villages  that  have  their  former  land  possessions  restored  are  organized  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  receiving  land  by  donation.  Titles  to  the  land  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Agrarian  Advisory  Board  to  be  examined  along  with  those  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  land  in  question.  The  procedure  sometimes  involves  historical  research 
and  paleographic  evidence . before  final  decision  is  made.  Villages  desiring  land  for 
communal  use  may  obtain  it  by  petitioning  for  a  donation  if  they  do  not  possess  old 
titles;  so  the  restitution  method  is  relatively  unimportant.  Advantage  of  the  res- 
titution process  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Indians  usually  prefer  the  land  occupied 
by  their  tribal  ancestors  and  may  acquire  all  that  they  can  prove  title  to  With 
certain  exceptions),  regardless  of  the  area  involved.  Under  the  donation  procedure, 
size  of  individual  plots  is  limited  by  "actual  need"  as  defined  by  the  Government. 
It  varies  with  the  types  and  areas  of  land  available  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  generally  the  maximum  allowance  per  individual  is  about  10  acres  of  irri- 
gated land,  20  acres  of  seasonal  cropland,  or  40  acres  of  pasture  land.  In  actual 
practice,  the  average  grant  has  been  much  less.  In  1935,  the  average  size  of  indi- 
vidual allotments  was  a  little  more  than  10  acres  of  arable  land,  or  32.4  acres 
including  all  types  of  land. 

Procedure  under  the  method  of  donation  may  be  summarized  briefly.  A  petition 
is  filed  with  the  State  Governor  and  the  State  Agrarian  Commission,  signed  by  at 
least  20  duly  qualified  petitioners;  the  petition  is  published  by  the  Governor,  and 
the  Agrarian  Commission  notifies  the  landowners  affected;  the  Agrarian  Commission 
takes  a  special  census,  in  which  the  qualifications  of  the  petitioners  are  examined, 
boundaries  are  determined,  area  and  quality  of  land  are  surveyed,  and  kind  of  crops 
grown  is  noted.  If  the  Agrarian  Commission  gives  a  favorable  advisory  opinion,  the 
Governor  orders  provisional  possession  of  the  land  by  the  petitioners;  the  proceed- 
ings are  then  forwarded  to  the  National  Agrarian  Advisory  Board,  which  drafts  the 
final  order  of  possession  to  be  signed  by  the  President.  The  Presidential  order 
sometimes  alters  considerably  the  Governor's  order  of  provisional  possession.  Final 
possession  is  given  by  means  of  the  Presidential  order,  which  is  registered  in  the 
National  Agrarian  Title  Registry  and  published  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  landowner  is  summoned  to  appear  within  3  days  to  witness  the 
final  delivery  of  the  land  area  concerned.  He  may  appeal  to  the  Governor,  State  or 
National  Commission,  or  the  President  at  any  time,  but  the  right  of  legal  recourse  to 
injunctions  was  abolished  by  a  law  enacted  on  December  23,  1931.  U is  only  other  re- 
course is  to  petition  the  Federal  Government  (within  1  year)  for  payment  in  agrarian 
bonds  for  the  land  expropriated.  ^ 

Payment  for  expropriated  land  as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  1917,  was 
made  in  20-year  5-percent  agrarian  bonds  issued  b'y  the  Federal  Government  and  based 
on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  plus  10  percent.  Except  in  rare  cases  no  com- 
pensation is  allowed  for  land  "restored"  to  former  owners.  An  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution on  December  30,  1933,  did  not  mention  the  period  of  amortization  of  the 
bonds,  but  reduced  the  interest   rate   to  3  percent  and  the  basis  for  compensation  to 

J3/  Mungula,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

14/  Ib\d.,  pp.  73-^5. 

16/  Agrarian  Code,  Article  175. 
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the  assessed  valuation  alone.  The  authorization  for  payment  of  these  bonds  speci- 
fied 50  million  pesos,  but  only  about  half  of  that  sum  was  ever  used.  No  bonds  have 
been  issued  since  June  1930,  and  those  issued  prior  to  that  time  have  not  been  serv- 
iced since  1933.  Several  decrees  have  provided  that  agrarian  bonds  may  be  used  at 
par  in  payment  of  certain  Federal  taxes  not  especially  pledged.  Also,  the  Government 
may  buy  them  in  the  open  market  as  long  as  the  market  price  is  below  par.  Mortgages 
held  on  property  being  expropriated  are  canceled  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of 
the  mortgaged  land  taken.  The  mortgages  may  claim  only  the  compensation  that  the 
landowner  receives  from  the  Government  up  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  may  not 
levy  a  claim  on  his  other  property.  Local  banks  hold  most  of  the  mortgages  thus  far 
affected,  in  recent  years,  as  previously  mentioned,  bonds  have  averaged  less  than 
10  percent  of  their  face  value. 

The  amount  of  land  that  may  be  retained  by  a  landowner  varies  in  different 
States  and  with  different  types  of  land  and  land  uses,  but  generally  he  may  retain 
371  acres  of  irrigated  land  or  741  acres  of  seasonal  cropland.  These  exemptions  may 
be  reduced  as  much  as  one-third  if  sufficient  land  is  not  available  for  all  peti- 
tioners in  a  given  region.  Only  enough  land  is  taken  at  any  one  time,  however,  to 
satisfy  the  actual  needs  of  the  groups  petitioning;  and,  unless  later  expropriations 
are  made,  a  landowner  sometimes  retains  the  greater  portion  of  his  property.  Sugar 
plantations  may  be  totally  exempted  if  the  entire  area  is  required  to  supply  the 
plantation  owner's  sugar  mill  with  the  average  amount  of  cane  used  annually  during 
the  preceding  5  years.  Up  to  741  acres  are  exempted  if  the  land  is  devoted  to  cof- 
fee, cacao,  or  banana  or  other  fruit  trees.  ^ 

The  Agrarian  Code  was  amended  in  March  1937  to  exempt  from  expropriation  dur- 
ing the  next  25  years,  under  certain  conditions,  those  lands  supporting  a  minimum 
of  300  head  of  milk  cows  or  500  head  of  beef  cattle.  ■S2/  There  are  other  qualified 
exemptions  too  numerous  to  be  discussed  in  detail  here. 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  communal  farms  -  Provisional  possession  of 
a  grant  of  land  is  accepted  by  a  committee  of  three  of  the  petitioners  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  act  until  three  administrators  are  elected  by  the  group  from  among 
its  members.  The  administrators,  as  well  as  a  vigilance  committee  of  three  active 
and  three  substitute  members,  are  elected  every  2  years. 

The  cropland  of  the  area  is  tentatively  divided  into  plots  of  10  acres  of  ir- 
rigated land  and  20  acres  of  seasonal  or  nonirrigated  farm  land.  An  assembly  is 
convened  by  the  administrators,  and  all  qualified  members  draw  lots  for  assignment 
of  the  various  plots.  Members  may  exchange  plots  with  one  another.  Unregistered 
members  and  workers  from  other  villages  where  sufficient  arable  land  is  lacking  may 
obtain  assignments  to  vacant  plots  as  long  as  they  last. 

For  the  collective  needs  of  the  village,  additional  areas  are  reserved  in  the 
grant  for  a  rural  school,  an  experimental  field,  a  sports  ground,  and  an  area  of 
arable  land  for  collective  exploitation.  Profit  from  the  latter  area  is  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  school  and  other  public  needs.  A  further  tract  of  woodland 
and  pasture  land  is  set  aside  for  common  use. 

The  power  of  organization  and  strict  supervision  over  collective  farming  is 
exercised  by  the  National  Agrarian  Commission  through  the  elected  administrators  and 
the  ejidaL  tcommunal)  bank.  A  general  assembly,  however.,  meets  once  a  month  to  discuss 

IS/  Agrarian  Code,  Article  61. 
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various  local  problems   and  to  suggest,  for  the  approval  of  the  National  Commission 
certain  needed  improvements.    The  powers  of  the  local  administrators   are  limited  by 
the   guaranties   to  the   assembly   of  initiative,    referendum,    and  recall,   and   by  the 
direct  intervention  and  supervision  of  the  National  Agrarian  Commission. 

Ihe  bank  acts  as  technical  adviser  and  agent  in  planning  farm  operations, 
buying  machinery,  advancing  credit,  and  finding  market  outlets.  A  "work  chief"  as- 
signs tasks  to  individual  workers  and  keeps  a  record  of  the  hours  worked  by  each. 
After  deduction  of  loans,  taxes,  etc.,  if  there  is  a  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is  divided  among  the  workers  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  days  (8-hour 
workdays)  each  has  contributed.  The  records  of  sales  of  individual  commodities, 
however,  are  kept  separate,  and  profits  accruing  from  sales  of  any  one  commodity 
are  distributed  only  to  producers  of  that  commodity.  Deficits  are  charged  separate- 
ly to  groups  of  producers  of  the  commodities  failing  to  return  profits  and  carried 
over  to  the  next  year. 

An  individual  plot  of  communal  land  may  not  be  sold,  mortgaged,  leased,  or 
worked  by  crop  sharing.  It  is  held  for  life  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  assigned 
if  he  conforms  to  all  requirements  concerning  operation.  His  heirs  (wife,  children, 
or  other  dependents  domiciled  with  him,  whether  related  or  not)  may  inherit  it  upon 
his  death,  if  he  leaves  it  uncultivated  for  2  years  in  succession,  moves  his  family 
from  the  community,  or  leaves  no  heirs,  the  plot  reverts  to  village  ownership  to  be 
assigned  to  someone  else. 

Agricultural  Credit 

Lack  of  agricultural  credit  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  Constitution  of  1857  to  create  a  permanent  class  of  small  independent  landowners. 
When  left  to  the  mercy  of  brokers,  merchants,  and  other  money  lenders  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  small  farmers  by  delivering  their  crops  at  nominal  prices  often  had  to 
pay  as  high  as  50  percent  interest.  They  were  soon  mortgaged  so  heavily  that  their 
lands  were  taken  over  by  creditors.  This  condition  also  led  to  withholding  of  food 
crops  from  the  markets  by  creditors  and  creation  of  speculative  prices  to  consumers. 

The  first  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  small 
farmers  was  the  creation  of  the  National  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit  in  March  1926 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  50  million  pesos  ($24,280,000)  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  a 
little  over  20  million  pesos.  As  was  the  case  previously,  however,  small  farmers 
were  not  considered  good. debtors ;  so  most  of  the  available  credit  went  to  large  land- 
holders and  individuals  or  groups  not  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  bank  was  reor- 
ganized in  1931  and  again  in  1934  to  provide  credit  for  small  farmers  and  communal 
groups  organized  into  credit  societies.  Loans  could  be  obtained  by  individuals  only 
through  credit  societies,  of  which  they  had  to  be  members.  The  minimum  number  of 
members  in  each  society  was  set  at  20.  Since  communal  lands  could  not  be  mortgaged, 
the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  provide  separate  credit  facilities  for  communal 
farmers. 

A  law  of  December  2,  1935,  established  the  National  Bank  of  Fjido  Credit, 
while  the  original  bank  continued  to  furnish  credit  to  small  landowners,  including 
cattle  raisers  and  fruit  growers.  The  Ej ido  Bank  was  founded  with  an  authorized  cap- 
ital of  120  million  pesos  I $33, 321 ,000) ,  which  the  Federal  Government  promised  to  pay 
in  full  before  the  expiration  of  the  Six-Year  Plan  ( November  1940)  .-**'  Foremost  among 
the  functions  of  this  bank  are  the  direction  of  land  utilization,  the  purchase  of 
supplies,    and    the  marketing   of  harvested   crops   for  communal    farmers.     Loans  are 
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advanced  only  through  the  proper  official  of  the  credit  societies  to  individual 
members.  The  minimum  number  of  members  in  each  society  is  15,  and  the  society  must 
embrace  at  least  51  percent  of  the  communal  workers  in  any  particular  locality. 

Two  outstanding  facts  have  seriously  handicapped  the  operation  of  both  agri- 
cultural banking  systems  ever  since  their  beginning:  (1)  credit  backing  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  far  from  adequate  for  agricultural  needs,  and  (2)  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  farm 
workers  has  caused  huge  losses.  Bad  crops  and  loose  organization  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  loss  of  loans.  The  Federal  Government  underwrites  the  losses  and  is 
gradually  reducing  them  by  better  education  and  organization  of  all  farm  workers. 
The  agricultural  credit  system  as  operated  since  1934  has  been  of  great  social  bene- 
fit; but,  so  far,  available  credit  has  been  inadequate  for  the  most  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  newly  established  farms. 

The  Irrigation  System 

Irrigation  is  closely  associated  with  land  reform,  inasmuch  as  many  prerevolu- 
tionary  abuses  were  attributable  to  the  private  operation  of  irrigation  works  by 
special  concession  from  the  Government.  Also,  the  light,  undependable  rainfall  in 
the  great  northern  plateau  makes  successful  colonization  in  this  area  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  on  new  irrigation  works. 


Fig.  3.    Irrigated  farming  In  Mezqultal  Valley.    (Courtesy  Pan  American  Union.) 

Many  private  systems  built  and  used  entirely  within  a  single  hacienda  were 
expropriated  for  communal  use  along  with  the  land.  When  the  landowner  retains  more 
than  25  percent  of  his  original  holding,  he  retains  the  ownership  of  the  irrigation 
works  but  must  share  the  water  with  the  communal  group.  All  parties  concerned  share 
the  expense  of  maintenance.  32/ 


32/  Agrarian  Code,  Articles  91  and  92. 
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The  National  Irrigation  Commission  was  organized  in  1926  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  and  improving  the  irrigation  system.  The  Commission  builds  irrigation 
works  with  Federal  funds  and  offsets  the  expense  by  expropriating  part  of  the  im- 
proved land  for  sale  to  colonists.  The  landowner  is  left  with  improved  land  of  the 
same  total  value  as  the  value  of  the  whole  property  before  the  irrigation  works  were 
built.  The  balance  of  the  improved  land  is  sold  to  colonists  by  the  Government  to 
be  paid  for  over  a  period  of  10  years  or  more. 

it  is  estimated  that  the  irrigation  projects  under  way  and  completed  since 
1930  will  increase  the  total  irrigable  area  by  more  than  700,000  acres.  The  total 
area  to  be  benefited,  however,  cannot  be  estimated  accurately  by  the  capacity  of  the 
irrigation  works  because  rainfall  is  too  light  and  undependable  to  fill  them  regu- 
larly. There  are  a  number  of  irrigation  wells  scattered  throughout  the  plateau  re- 
gion, but  these  are  used  only  to  supplement  the  river  dams,  as  the  water  level  is 
reduced  very  quickly. 

Rural  Education 

The  structure  of  Mexican  agriculture  and  the  whole  program  of  land  reform  is 
considerably  affected  by  the  high  degree  of  illiteracy  among  the  farm  population. 
Government  aid  in  school  building  has  reduced  illiteracy  in  Mexico  from  70  percent 
(of  persons  over  10  years  of  age)   in  1910  to  S9  percent  in  1930.  21/ 


Fig.  4.    A  rural  school  building.    (Courtesy  Pan  American  Union.) 


Success  of  the  land-distribution  program  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  farm  workers  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
and  aid  offered  by  the  Government.  The  peasant  must  be  taught  to  abandon  his  tradi- 
tional practice  of  producing  only  for  home  use  and  produce  a  surplus  for  sale.  For 
this  reason,  the  Agrarian  Code  provided  for  extensive  Federal   aid  in  building  rural 

2J/  Thompson,  Charles  A.,  "Meilco's  Social  Revolution,"  foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  1,  1937,  p.  122. 
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schools.  A  total  of  12,000  new  schools  was  to  be  added  by  1940  to  the  7,504  Federal 
rural  schools  already  existent  in  1933.  ^  The  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget  al- 
lotted to  education  was  to  be  increased  gradually  from  15  percent  in  1934  to  20  per- 
cent ^n  1939.  In  1937,  the  sum  of  59  million  pesos  (18  percent  of  the  Federal  budget) 
was  assigned  for  education ,  and  the  number  of  Federal  rural  schools  had  been  increased 
to  about  13,600.  The  appropriation  was  raised  to  67  million  pesos  for  1938.  Train- 
ing schools  for  teachers  and  night  schools  for  adults  are  being  established. 

Of  special  significance  to  agriculture  is  the  fact  that  instruction  deals 
primarily  with  training  in  farm  and  home  work,  such  as  gardening,  canning,  cooking, 
carpentry,  hygiene,  and  the  care  of  crops,  livestock,  and  poultry.  Each  school  has 
a  few  acres  for  experimental  farm  work,  proceeds  from  which  help  to  support  the 
school.    Only  secondary   attention   is   given   to   reading,   writing,    etc.    Since  June 

1937,  increased  emphasis  has  been  given  to  teaching  cooperative  methods  and  princi- 
ples in  farm  operations. 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  possibility  for  the  success  of  the  land-reform 
movement  lies  in  the  expansion  of  rural  education.  In  this  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  taking  an  active  interest ,  as  indicated  by  the  above  statistics,  and  a  marked 
degree  of  success  has  already  been  attained. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  accurately  the  latest  results  of  the  land-reform 
program  in  Mexico.  Any  country  emerging  from  a  long  and  destructive  revolution  must 
pass  through  a  period  of  social  and  political  readjustment  during  which  success  or 
failure  is  not  easily  measured.  The  period  from  1910  to  1934  in  Mexico  was  one  of 
trial  and  error,  in  which  land-reform  measures  either  were  neglected  by  revolutionary 
leaders  or  were  obstructed  by  strong  opposition.  The  land-reform  movement,  however, 
received  a  new  stimulus  in  1933  and  1934;  and  since  1934  more  land  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  the  peasants  than  was  distributed  to  them  during  the  18  years  prior  to  that 
year,  estimates  for  the  two  periods  being  approximately  35  million  acres  and  20  mil- 
lion acres,  respectively.  According  to  a  statement  by  the  President  in  his  message 
to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  September  1,  1938,  a  total  of  22,343,501  hectares  (about 
55  million  acres)  had  been  distributed  to  1,570,507  peasants  for  communal  use  since 
the  reform  was  begun.  Indicating  the  increased  speed  with  which  land  reform  was  then 
being  carried  out,  he  pointed  out  that  during   the  12  months   prior  to  September  1, 

1938,  4,428,520  hectares  (11  million  acres)  had  been  granted  in  final  possession  to 
211,649  communal  farmers.  Roughly,  2  million  of  the  total  of  3.5  million  agricul- 
tural families  have  received  land  allotments,  either  collectively  or  individually. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  about  27  percent  of  total  agricultural  production  was  ob- 
tained from  collective  farms  in  1935.  According  to  available  statistics,  however, 
the  average  production  per  acre  and  the  average  income  of  the  communal  farmer  ap- 
pears to  be  much  lower  than  those  of  private  farmers. 

Early  effects  of  the  land-reform  program  indicate  a  reduction  in  total  agri- 
cultural production  in  Mexico,  at  least  temporarily.  This  applies  especially  to  hene- 
quen  and  certain  food  crops,  such  as  corn  and  wheat,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  cotton 
and  sugar  cane.  Reduced  production  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  landowners,  brought  about  by  continuous  expropriations,  and 
to  the  lack  of  systematic  functioning  of  the  newly  organized  communal  farms.  Land- 
owners are  not  willing  to  make  improvements  or  new  investments  in  land  or  equipment 
so  long  as  they  are  still  subject  to  expropriations.  Unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions in  recent  years  have  also  made  fair  evaluation  of  the  new  fanning  system  dif- 
ficult.   Other  factors   cited  by  authorities  as   explaining   failure  of  production  to 

22/  Ibid.,  p.  is. 
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meet  domestic  requirements  for  the  basic  food  crops  are  ( lJ  further  impoverishment 
of  the  soil  by  lack  of  soil-conserving  practices,  (2)  increased  consumption  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes,  and  (3)  migration  of  farm  labor  to  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor, including  public  works. 

Return  to  the  old  system  of  communal  farming  is  welcomed  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  Indian  farmers,  who  have  never  known  or  understood  any  other  system,  it  is 
regarded  by  agrarian  leaders  as  a  means  of  curbing  the  alleged  exploitation  of  farm 
laborers  and  of  bringing  them  under  closer  governmental  supervision  in  the  hope  of 
improving  their  standard  of  living.  At  the  same  time,  small  individual  holdings  are 
made  available  on  easy  payment  terms  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  own  (subject  to 
certain  restrictions)  and  cultivate  them.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  bring  into 
cultivation  large  areas  formerly  lying  idle. 

Reduced  production  on  the  part  of  the  communal  farms  may  be  attributed  to  two 
principal  factors,  which  eventually  may  be  overcome:  (1)  lack  of  sufficient  Govern- 
ment credit  for  the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies,  and  (2)  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  t he  laborers  due  to  lack  of  the  close  supervision  and  tech- 
nical planning  to  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed. 
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MORE  GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE  EXPECTED 

One  of  the  anticipated  results  of  the  reorganization  of  the  British  Cabinet 
on  January  29  is  a  new  impetus  to  plans,  long  fostered  by  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  for  the  expansion  of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
assurance  to  British  farmers  of  a  larger  share  of  the  domestic  market,  according  to 
the  London  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  appointment  of  Major  Sir  Reginald  Hugh  Dorman- 
Smith,  former  President  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  as  the  new  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. He  has  long  been  an  energetic  parliamentary  spokesman  for  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  in  their  plea  for  additional  aid  to  agriculture.  He  was  also  the 
principal  British  delegate  to  the  Empire  Producers'  Conference,  held  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  in  March  1938,  where  the  objections  of  British  agriculture  to  the  current 
volume  of  farm  products  reaching  the  British  market  from  the  Dominions  and  non - 
Empire  countries  were  considered. 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  further  expansion  in 
the  output  of  British  agriculture  will  call  for  a  substantial  increase  in  Government 
aid  and  legislation  on  behalf  of  farmers.  The  appointment  of  the  new  Minister  is 
believed  to  confirm  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  extend  to  all  other  important 
British  farm  products  the  principle  of  the  wheat -price-subsidy  scheme,  together  with 
a  wider  application  of  import-control  measures. 

The  attitude  of  British  farmers  has  become  quite  militant  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  National  Farmers'  Union  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  demands  for  leg- 
islation to  restore  agricultural  prosperity,  to  guarantee  a  larger  share  of  the 
domestic  market  to  the  British  farmer,  and  particularly  to  assure  farmers  a  remu- 
nerative price  for  that  part  of  the  market  they  can  supply.  Agitation  has  been 
particularly  emphatic  in  connection  with  proposed  plans  for  expanding  agricultural 
output  in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

An  interdepartmental  committee  to  collaborate  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  policy  that  will  assure  a  greater  measure  of 
security  and  prosperity  for  British  agriculture  was  appointed  by  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  January.  The  committee  included  representatives  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  Dominions  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  Food  (Defense  Plans)  Department, 
Treasury,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Scottish  Office,  and  experts  representing  Ireland 
and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  policy  formulated  by  this  committee  was  discussed  at  a  conference  with 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  National  Farmers'  Union  of 
Scotland  during  the  last  week  of  January  1939.  As  a  result  of  those  deliberations, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Government  will  issue  an  announcement  of  its  plans  regarding 
British  agriculture  during  the  current  season  of  Parliament.  While  comprehensive 
legislation  will  probably  not  be  introduced  and  adopted  for  some  time,  bills  are  to 
be  introduced  at  once  amending  many  features  of  existing  legislation. 
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The  following  abstract,  taken   from    the  December  31,   1938,   issue  of  The  Econo- 
mist, London,  is  further   indicative   of  the    trend    toward   agricultural   protect  ion ism 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"No  Government  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  done  so  much  for 
British  agriculture  as  the  present  National  Government,  and  yet  political 
discontent  among  the  agricultural  community  has  grown  apace  in  the  last 
few  months.  That  the  Government's  agricultural  policy  has  been  haphazard 
and  not  always  well  considered  is  undeniable,  but  that  is  not  the  chief 
criticism  of  the  farmers  and  their  representatives.  Having  tasted  a  few 
of  the  sweets  of  tariffs  and  subsidies,  the  leaders  of  farming  opinion 
are  now  pressing  for  financial  assistance  to  agriculture  on  a  large  scale, 
while  rejecting  such  feeble  attempts  as  the  Government  has  made,  notably 
in  the  ill-fated  Milk  Bill,  to  reorganise  the  industry  in  the  community's 
interest . 

"The  National  Farmers'  Union  recently  put  forward  proposals  for  a 
system  of  guaranteed  minimum  prices  to  protect  agriculture  from  the  worst 
effect  of  a  future  slump.  The  Conservative  Agricultural  Committee  have 
now  gone  one  better  and  have  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  a  recommendation  for  standard  prices  for  all  agricul- 
tural produce  at  a  level  which  'will  cover  the  average  costs  of  efficient 
production.'  if  agriculture  is  indeed  to  become  a  poor  relation  and  to 
subsist  on  public  charity,  some  such  system  of  minimum  prices,  subsidised 
by  tire  State,  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  mixture  of  import  rpiotas, 
tariffs  and  State  grants. 

"But  the  danger  is  that  farmers,  backed  by  the  political  pressure 
frorr  the  Conservative  Agricultural  Committee,  will  use  the  resources  of 
the  State  to  run  agriculture  to  their  own  profit,  and  will  continue  to 
ignore  the  demand  of  the  urban  consumers  for  more  and  cheaper  milk  and 
less  of  the  expensive  British  sugar.  *  *  *  in  such  an  urban  nation  as 
this,  exaggerated  demands  from  the  farmers  will  inevitably  be  followed, 
sometime,  by  a  severe  reaction  from  the  urban- consumer .  But  that  time  is 
apparently  not  yet.  The  tide  of  agricultural  protectionism  is  still  ris- 
ing." 


GOVERNMENT  OF  JAVA  INTERVENES  TO  PREVENT  COLLAPSE  IN  KAPOK  PRICES 

Measures  recently  adopted  by  the  Volksraad  in  Java  to  prevent  a  collapse  in 
kapok  prices,  threatened  by  the  local  accumulation  of  excessive  stocks  because  of  re- 
duced exports  from  that  country,  are  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause this  country  normally  purchases  about  half  the  entire  kapok  exports  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  These  islands,  in  turn,  produce  from  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
world' s  crop. 

As  reported  by  American  Consul  Frederik  van  den  Arend  at  Surabaya,  the  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  adopted  in  Java  to  remedy  the  situation  is  an  arrangement  for  the 
immediate  purchase  of  11,000  short  tons  of  old-crop  fiber  with  funds  advanced  by 
the  Government  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  embargo  on  exports  of  new-crop  fiber 
until  all  old-crop   stocks   have  been  disposed  of.    The  Government  advances  are  to  be 
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liquidated  by  an  arrangement  under  which  prices  paid  by  exporters  for  new-crop  fiber 
will  be  reduced,  while  those  quoted  to  foreign  buyers  will  be  maintained  at  existing 
levels,  the  Government  collecting  the  difference. 

Principally  because  of  the  amassing  of  large  kapok  stocks  in  the  United  States 
toward  the  close  of  1936,  combined  with  the  business  recession  in  1937,  exports  of 
kapok  from  the  Netherlands  indies  during  1937-38  were  greatly  reduced.  As  a  result, 
the  carry-over  from  the  1937-38  crop  year  (September-August)  reached  the  unprece- 
dented levels  of  17,000  short  tons.  These  stocks,  when  supplemented  by  the  esti- 
mated 1938-39  crop  of  24,000  tons,  made  a  total  supply  of  41,000  tons. 

Four-fifths  of  the  carry-over  was  in  the  hands  of  local  middlemen,  who  fi- 
nance the  native  producers  and  process  the  kapok  before  selling  it  to  exporters. 
In  the  past,  these  middlemen  were  always  able  to  obtain  adequate  bank  credit  with 
which  to  finance  growers.  This  season,  however,  their  capital  and  credit  resources 
were  tied  up  in  the  large  unsold  stocks.  They  were  unable  to  dispose  of  their  stocks 
at  reduced  prices  and  thus  obtain  funds  with  which  to  finance  the  new  crop  because 
the  Government  had  fixed  the  minimum  price  at  which  they  could  sell  to  exporters. 
The  latter,  in  turn,  were  unwilling  to  buy  up  kapok  at  the  fixed  minimum  prices  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  losses  should  prices  be  reduced  subsequently. 

Minimum  prices  for  kapok  were  first  established  by  the  Government  of  Java  in 
1935  in  a  law  known  as  the  Kapok  Ordinance  Act.  Under  that  law,  the  Government  ex- 
ercises rigid  control  over  all  phases  of  the  raw  kapok  industry  and  fixes  minimum, 
prices  to  be  paid  native  growers  by  middlemen;  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  middlemen 
by  exporters;  and  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  exporters  by  foreign  buyers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  maximum  sum  required  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
11,000  tons  of  the  1937-38  crop  will  be  approximately  Si, 500, 000  in  United  States 
currency.  This  sum,  advanced  by  the  Government,  is  administered  by  an  agency  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Kapok  Fund. 

in  order  to  enable  middlemen  to  secure  immediate  funds  with  which  to  finance 
the  new  crop,  the  Kapok  Fund  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  old-crop  stocks  on  the 
basis  of  approximately  40  florins  per  100  kilos  ($9.75  per  100  pounds).  This  is  the 
minimum  fixed  price  that  exporters  were  permitted  to  pay  middlemen  for  the  lowest- 
grade  (average  Java)  kapok.  Upward  adjustments  are  made  in  the  payments  according 
to  grade. 

The  Kapok  Fund  will  resell  its  holdings  of  1937-38  crop  fiber  to  exporters  as 
needed  at  approximately  the  same  price.  To  assure  that  all  old  stocks  will  be  bought 
up  by  exporters,  the  plan  provides  that  no  new-crop  fiber  may  be  exported  until  the 
entire  carry-over  from  the  1937-38  season  has  actually  been  sold  abroad.  The  mini- 
mum price  at  which  the  lowest  grade  of  the  1937-38  crop  may  be  sold  by  exporters  to 
foreign  consumers  is  fixed  at  approximately  40  florins  per  100  kilos. 

After  the  Kapok  Fund  has  disposed  of  all  of  its  old-crop  holdings  to  export- 
ers, it  will  proceed  to  purchase  from  middlemen  11,000  tons  of  new-crop  fiber,  but 
at  the  reduced  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  approximately  25  florins  per  100  kilos 
($6  per  100  pounds)  for  fiber  of  the  average  Java  grade,  it  will  then  offer  that 
fiber  to  licensed  exporters  at  the  reduced  prices.  Export  prices  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  fiber  from  the  1938-39  crop,  however,  are  to  remain  pegged  at  a  minimum 
of  approximately  40  florins  per  100  kilos  for  the  lowest  grade. 

The  difference  of  15  florins  per  100  kilos  between  the  minimum  price  that 
must  be  paid  by  exporters  for  new-crop  fiber  and  the  minimum  price  at  which  they  may 
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sell  it  to  foreign  buyers  will  be  collected  by  the  Government  and  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  Kapok  Fund.  Another  source  of  revenue  made  available  for  liq- 
uidating the  fund  is  the  saving  resulting  from  recent  reductions  in  ocean  freight 
rates  on  kapok. 

These  price-supporting  operations  are  to  be  terminated  with  the  final  liq- 
uidation of  the  Kapok  Fund,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  July  1940.  The 
plan  provides  that  the  Kapok  Fund  shall  withhold  from  the  market  (permanently  if 
necessary)  any  excess  from  the  1938-39  crop  that  cannot  be  sold  abroad  at  the  estab- 
lished minimum  prices.  Whether  the  surplus  still  on  hand  by  the  time  the  Kapok  Fund 
is  liquidated  will  be  sold  or  destroyed  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  market 
at  that  time. 

The  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  Government 
of  Java  to  maintain  prices  to  foreign  buyers  at  40  florins  per  100  kilos,  or  better. 
Since  kapok  stocks  in  the  United  States  are  being  depleted  rapidly,  the  Government 
expects  to  experience  little  difficulty  in  that  respect.  Moreover,  its  position  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Netherlands  Indies  produce  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  world's  supply  of  kapok.  As  a  result,  competition  from  other  sources 
of  supply  is  insignificant.  Finally,  it  is  believed  that  the  price  is  not  high 
enough  to  encourage  the  use  of  substitutes. 

Exports  of  kapok  from  the  Netherlands  indies  during  1937-38  (September-August) 
amounted  to  only  14,700  tons  compared  with  the  annual  average  exports  of  24,400  tons 
during  the  5  years  ended  with  August  1937.  The  United  States  normally  purchases 
about  half  of  total  exports,  but  during  1937-38  took  only  4,900  tons.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Java  estimates  that  total  exports  during  1938-39  will  amount  to  at  least 
15,400  tons.  Domestic  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  is  estimated  at  only 
3,300  tons  annually. 


VENEZUELA'S  NATIONAL  COFFEE  INSTITUTE  REORGANIZED 

By  executive  decree  of  January  18,  1939,  the  National  Coffee  Institute  -  a 
semi-independent  Federal  corporation  -  was  reorganized  and  granted  new  and  broad 
powers  over  the  coffee  industry  of  Venezuela,  according  to  reports  from  the  American 
Consulate  at  Caracas. 

This  Government-supported  organization  of  coffee  growers  was  originally  cre- 
ated in  1936,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  need  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  activities  in  order  to  provide  a  more  efficient 
immediate  and  long-time  solution  of  the  coffee  problem  in  that  country  gave  rise  to 
the  recent  reorganization. 

Under  the  present  plan,  the  National  Coffee  Institute  is  to  remain  attached 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  but  is  to  be  divorced  from  the  National  Treasury. 
Its  main  office  is  to  be  located  at  Caracas,  and  it  is  expected  that  several  branch 
offices  will  be  established  in  other  cities  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Institute  is  governed  directly  by  the  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  Venezuela.  According  to  the  recent  de- 
cree, operating   funds   for  the  institute's  activities   are   to  come   from   a  number  of 
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sources,  including  the  amount  now  representing  the  net  balance  of  the  Institute  and 
contributions  by  the  National  Government .  ihe  sources  of  the  latter  include  prima- 
rily the  receipts  from  export  bounties  on  coffee. 

The  compelling  reason  for  expanding  the  activities  of  the  National  Coffee  in- 
stitute seems  to  have  been  the  desire  to  save  the  coffee  industry  of  Venezuela  from 
immediate  disaster  and  eventual  disappearance.  To  achieve  this,  more  efficient  long- 
term  and  immediate  aid  was  deemed  indispensable,  particularly  as  regards  improvement 
in  production  and  in  treating  methods  with  respect  to  coffee.  The  latter  has  been 
regarded  by  coffee  experts  as  of  paramount  importance  for  Venezuela,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  decree  indicate  that  the  Government  too  has  recognized  this  fact. 

For  instance,  among  the  thirty  specified  functions  of  the  National  Coffee  In- 
stitute as  now  organized,  the  first  three  call  upon  the  Institute  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  coffee  industry  of  Venezuela  so  as  to  improve  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivating and  treating  coffee.  The  other  specified  functions  in  this  connection 
stipulate  that  the  Coffee  Institute  is  to  install  treating  plants  for  coffee,  to  im- 
prove standards,  to  provide  for  more  effective  grading  and  packing,  and  to  foster 
general  instruction  and  specialized  training  relative  to  coffee  culture. 

These,  of  course,  comprise  but  a  part  of  the  broad  powers  now  entrusted  to 
the  National  Coffee  institute.  Among  its  other  major  activities  are  market  opera- 
tions designed  to  prevent  the  decline  of  coffee  prices  to  unreasonably  low  levels, 
the  stimulation  of  coffee  exports,  the  granting  of  production  loans  to  the  growers 
of  coffee,  as  well  as  the  rediscounting  of  their  commercial  paper,  and  the  purchase 
on  behalf  of  the  growers  of  agricultural  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  equipment 
necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

In  seeking  to  rehabilitate  the  coffee  industry  of  Venezuela  and  to  place  it 
permanently  on  a  profitable  basis,  the  National  Coffee  Institute  is  concerned  with 
the  major  agricultural  commodity  of  Venezuela.  In  fact,  after  petroleum,  coffee  is 
by  far  the  largest  Venezuelan  export,  and  the  coffee  industry  employs  next  to  the 
largest  number  of  people.  Coffee  was  the  first  agricultural  export  crop  to  receive 
protection  from  the  Government  under  the  farm-relief  program  emanating  from  the  re- 
cent depression.  It  is  estimated  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  export  bounties  since  1936  has  been  paid  on  coffee 
exports. 


GERMAN-IRISH  TRADE  AGREEMENT  EXTENDED 

The  German-Irish  trade  agreement,  signed  in  January  1935  and  extended  in  April 
1936  and  December  1936,  has  been  prolonged  for  a  further  period  of  12  months  as  from 
January  1,  1939,  according  to  a  report  received  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
from  American  Minister  John  Cudahy  at  Dublin. 

Of  outstanding  interest  in  the  new  agreement  is  the  continuation  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  arrangement  whereby  the  Government  of  Ireland  undertakes  to  guaran- 
tee that  for  every  £2  worth  of  Irish  merchandise  imported  by  Germany  Ireland  in 
return  will  import  £3  worth  of  merchandise  from  Germany.  Another  feature  is  that 
Austria  and  the  Sudetenland  now  come  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  former  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland  come  within  the 
ambit  of  the  new  agreement,  it  is  expected  that  exports  from  Ireland  under  the  3~to-2 
ratio  arrangement  will  increase  considerably.  Heretofore,  Irish  imports  from  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  exceeded  exports  to  those  two  countries  by  almost  20  to  1. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  as  from  January  1,  1939>  Germany  will  pur- 
chase such  products  as  cattle,  horses,  butter,  eggs,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  meat 
products,  and  herrings  in  the  open  market  in  Ireland,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  special  price  arrangements  between  the  two  Governments.  The  agreement  does  not 
specify  any  particular  line  of  German  goods  to  be  purchased  by  the  Irish  but  merely 
provides  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  shall  use  its  influence  to  protect  German 
export  interests,  particularly  in  the  field  of  quota  allocations  and  the  issuance  of 
import  licenses. 


POLAND  ADOPTS  GRAIN-STORAGE  PROGRAM 

The  Polish  Government  has  recently  adopted  a  long-time  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  grain-storage  facilities,  according  to  the  Berlin  office  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  The  building  program  for  the  next  10  years  provides 
for  the  construction  of  70,000  tons  of  elevator-storage  capacity  and  of  50,000  tons 
of  other  grain-storage  facilities.  The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  set  up  grain- 
collecting  centers  in  the  various  districts  of  Poland  with  a  chain  of  auxiliary 
storage  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  center. 

The  actual  construction  program  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Under  the  first, 
scheduled  for  completion  during  the  period  1939-1948,  work  is  to  be  expedited  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense.  Under  the  second,  covering  construction  after  1948, 
the  objective  will  be  to  provide  additional  storage  facilities  at  a  rate  commen- 
surate with  expansion  in  Polish  grain  production. 

The  entire  grain-storage  program  will  be  financed  by  the  Government  in  its 
annual  budgets.  The  total  cost  of  the  program  during  the  first  10  years  is  esti- 
mated at  21,000,000  zlote  (about  $3,969,000  at  current  rate  of  exchange),  of  which 
14,400,000  zlote  will  be  for  elevators  and  6,600,000  zlote  for  other  grain  storage. 
Under  the  second  part  of  the  program,  after  1948,  the  elevator  capacity  is  to  be  ex- 
panded by  36,500  tons  and  the  other  grain-storage  capacity  by  25,000  tons.  The  es- 
timated cost  for  this  part  of  the  program  is  11,000,000  zlote  ($2,079,000). 


